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D. Appleton & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 
First Volume in the Series of the Young Heroes 
of our Navy. 


LITTLE JARVIS. 


By MOLLY ELLIOTT SEAWELL. 
Iilustrated by J. O. DAvipson and GEORGE 
WHARTON EDWARDS. 

Bound in cloth, with specially designed cover. 

8vo. Price, $1.00. 
The story of the heroic midshipman of the 
frigate Constellation, The second of the Youth's 
Companion prize stories. 


No. 63, Town and Country Library. 


A SQUIRE OF LOW DEGREE. 


By LILY A. LONG. 


‘A Squire of Low Degree’ is by anew Ameti- 
can novelist, whose work shows rare talent, The 
scene is laid in the Northwest. The leading mo- 
tive of the book is a peculiarly noble form of 
self-sacrifice. 

12.no. paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00, 


Volume X VII, International Education Series. 


Edited by WILLIAM T, Harris, A.M., LL. D., 
Commissioner of Education. 


a) | TO Ty Y y 
ESSAYS ON EDUCATIONAL 
va . ~ 
REFORMERS. 
By ROBERT HERBERT QUICK, M.A, 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50, 

Only authorized edition of the work as rewritten 

in 1890. 
FROM THE PREFACE. 

** As the book is likely to have more readers in 
the country of its adoption than inthe country of 
its birth, I bave persuaded my friend, Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Harris, the United States Commissioner 
ot Education, to put it into the Iuternational 
Education Series which he edits; so the only au- 
thorized editions o. the book are the English edi- 
tion and the American edition published by 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co.”’ 


EARLSWOOD COTTAGE, KEDHILL, SURREY, ENGLAND, 
28th July, 1890. 


For sale by all booksellers; or any book sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 
1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 
SECOND EDITION. 


Economic and Social History of 
NEW ENGLAND, 1620-1759. With an 
Appendix of Prices. By WILLtTAM B. 
WEEDEN. 2 vols., crown Svo, $4.59. 


“Mr. Weeden deserves the thanks of 
all who are interested in the history of 
one of the most remarkable of human 
socteties, . . . and this volume should be 
added to the library of every one whe 
claims descent from New England An- 
cestry,”—The Nation. 


Floughton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 


11 East Seventeenth St., New York, 


Once Upon a Time. 
An Illustrated Story-Book for Children, 
With Colored Pictures by Harriet M. Bennett 
and Lizz e Mack, and Stories by Mrs. Oscar 
Wilde, Mrs. Molesworth, Helen J. Wood, and 
others. Quarto, 152 pages, c'otn, gilt, $2.00. 


When I'm a Man; 
OR, LITTLE ST. CHRISTOPHER. By Alice 
Weber. Illustrated by Groome. Quarto, 
190 pages, cloth, gilt, $2.00, 


** The story ta charmingly told, and the little hero fs 
avery human boy, not ‘oo govud for human nature's 
daiy food, but manly, brave, and resolute, and his 
adventures at the seasile are natural enough to p @ase 
the most ac ive youngster, without being sensatioual 
The legendof atnt Christopher fs skilfully introduced 
hear the couclusion aud makes an effective moral. 
Altogether it is a book that possesses many of the ele 
ments that made ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy’ so, opular."’ 
— Boston Sat. Eve. Gazette. 


The Old Pincushion; 
OR, AUNT CLOTILDA'’S GUESTS. By Mrs. 
Molesworth, liiustrated by Mrs. Hope. 
Quarto, 192 pages, cloth, giit, $2.00, 


Paul’s Friend. 
A Story for Children and the Childlike. 
By Stella Austin. With sixteen Lllustrations by 
Sebastian Gates. Quarto, 250 pages, cloth, 


$2. 00, 


* Stella Austin knows just what cnildren need. and 
how to attract and win them. Her words are pure. 
healthful, aud loving, and full of that brightmess and 
happy sparkle which so attract and move the young 
hear:. it is a book which ought to be widely sought 
for during the avproachiug holiday season, for it wiil 
prove nut only & most sultable, but also a most ac 
ceptable gift to any child, whether boy or gir..’’— 
Christian at Work, 


Dutton’s Holiday Annual for 1890. 

A Volume of Pictures and Stones tor Little 
Folk. Edited by Robert E. Mack. Six full- 
page colored Illustrations, and monotint 
ones on every page. Quarto, boards, $1.25; 
cloth, gilt, $2.00, 


*,* Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of prices, 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 

zr West Twenty-third Street, Nex 
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re 
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Cedtie. 


ITT 
CAPITAL: 
A Critical Analysis of Capitalist 


Production, 


By Karv_ Marx. 


Paper (Nos. 135, 136, 137, and 158 of Humboldt 
Library of Science), $1 24. Cloth extra, 
$1.79, 

**So great a position has not been won by any 
work on economic science since the appearance 
of the * Wealth of Nations,’ '’— Athenwum, 


The Humboldt Publishing 
Company, 





28 LAFAYETTE PLACE, New YORK. 


Choice Books for Children, | 





PRICE 1o CENTS 


“STAINED GLASS 


AND 


Color Decoration 


Space prevents us giving an 
tion, Send for handbook 


other churches recentiy executed, 


J. & RK. LAMB, 


59 Carmine Street, 
Carmine Street is a continu 


ation of Sixth Avenue south New York. | 


and the Sixth Avenue cars 
pass the door of Ao. &, 


’ ’ ‘ 
BRENTANOS 
4s ‘@ F WJ, 
5 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
Announce that the prices of new importations 
in FRENCH BOOKS, likewise of books in the 
GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, or of any 
works wholly in any language other than 
English, have been reduced in consequence of 
the change in the tariff whereby such books 


are hereafter admitted duty free. 


Under an arrangement with Messrs, Har- 
per & Bros, Brentano's will import and sell 
the French edition of PORT TARASCON by 
Alphonse Daudet, and they respectfully solicit 
the orders of the Public and the Trade for 
the same. 


CATALOGUE OF FRENCH BOOKS SENT ON RE- 
QUEST. 


BRENTANOS, 


5 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


© areata Soe 5, inset ek 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised inthe Postal Union Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires ts on the Ad- 
dress-Labelof each paper, the change of whtch to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested, 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless prevtously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to *‘ Publisher of the NaTION.”’ 

When a change of address ts desired, both the old and 
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Address THE NATION, Box 704, 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
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*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured 
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William Stseet, Straud, W. 

London agent for pbwesidmnanantes R. J. Bush, 
92 Fleet St., E. C. 





Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 


Corrercticut, Hartford. 
) OODSIDE SEMINAR Y.—Home and 
; College-Preparatory for Girls. 

Miss Sara J. Suir, Principal. — 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
‘HE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young |i ladies and girls reopens ns September 2 22, 1890. 





LOUISIANA, New Orleans, 247 Prytanta Street. 
RS. F. D. BLAKE AND MRS. L. 
Polk Chapman’s French and English Boarding 
and Day Schooi for Girls reopens Oct. 1.1890. Stu 
dents prepared for college. Ample grounds for out- 
door exercise. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 1214 Eutaw Place. 
TSS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL, £0. 
cated in the most beautiful part of the city, oO 
Sept. 25, with a very able corps of teachers. Stu —~ 
prepared for college. Principals—Miss 8, N. Randolph, 
M A. L. Armstrong. 


ManyLaxp, Baltimore, 122 and 124 West Frank- 
DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 


_s School for ons ladies will reopen Thursday, 
September 18. rs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS. Berkshire, | erkshire Co. 
RESTALBCN FARM.—A Home: School 
for six boys. Preparation for college or business. 
For circular. address Epwa RD r. F ISHKR. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. : 259 Boylston Street. 
“1TAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (63d Year), 
For boys and giris.—Preparation for the Mass, In- 
stitute of Technology ts aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especiaily attractive and 
is very near the Institute, 
Preparation also for college (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Spectal students r recely ed. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law _ School, 
Adaress the Dean. 
EpmunD H. Bennett, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 180. A limited 


number of boarding scholars will be received. 

f OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD. 
mits not more than four boys into his family. to 

fit for me or educate privately. Separate tuition, 

with best of care in ali respects. Charming location 


with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph.D. 
Ff OME SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—SIX 
boys received into the family to prepare for Col- 
lege or business. Charming situation. ennis court 
and gymnasium. French spoken tn the family. Sepa- 
rate tuition and best care «of health of pupils, 1806 


JAMES S. GARLAND, A.B., Harv., 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point, 
WDER POINT SCHOOL.— PRE- 
ares for scientific school, college, or business. 


Pp 
Laboratories, he boys are members of the nl 
FREDERICK B. KNAPP, Ss. B. ( ‘ 





MASSACHUSETTs, Cambridge, Larch Street. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Ce oncord 


~ ‘Massacuvsxrrs, Plymou 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOK 


Boys.—Twenty-fourth year begins Oct. 1, 1890. 
Mrs. Knapp, Prin.; H. B. ‘LEARNED (Harv.), H’d Master, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
DAMS MCADEM Y, PREPARA- 
tory and Boarding School for Boys.—School Year 

begins September 17. For all information address 
VILLIAM Ev ERETT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wor S 
OHN W. D: 4LZELL’ ‘'S. PRIVATE- 
School for Boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for Col- 

lege or Setentific School. Send for Catalogue. — 





MicuiGcan, Orchard Lake. 
ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
—A College Preparatory School of the highest 
grade. Location thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur- 
passed for beauty and oe For catalogue, 
address 3.8 ROGERS, Supt. 


New. JERSEY, Cranb 
RIVATE HOME AND SCHOOL FOR 
the Feeble in Mind. 


Address Rev. C. F. GARRIS ON. 


NEW JERSEY, Short Hills, 
B4 QUET INSTIT UTE.—ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 


for young ladies and children. 
QvET, Principal. 


Mile. HaRRIgT 8S. Ba- 


“Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia 


‘HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, 


N ~~, Xone. 





NEw York City, 348 Madison Avenue. 
TSS JAUDON’S SCHOUL FOR 
Girls will reopen Oct. 1. Number of boarding 
papi limited. Class for little children. Preparation 
or Harvard E xamina‘ fons and Bz arnard College. 


New YorK City, 6 and 8 East 53d St. 
HE REED SCHOOL. 
Miss Julia G. McAllister, Principal fouscoesnes Mrs. 
Sylvanus Reed, who continues as visi 
begins Oct, 1, 


or), 27th year 





Schools. 


New YORK, Syracuse 
RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 
School for Girls. Reopens September 17, 1890. 
Refers to Hon. Abram 8S, Hewitt, George Wm. rtis, 
Hon. Wayne McVeavh, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hon, Andrew D. White, 
I AVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys, Head 
Master. a MacVonald. | 3S » Oxford. 





NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr 

RYN MAWR COL LEGE, 1o MILES 
from Philadelphia-—A College for Women.—The 
Program, stating the graduate and undergraduate 
courses of study for the academic year, will be sent 
on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, North Wales. 
ORTH WALES ACADEMY AND 
School of Business,—Twenty -first year rs aes 
10. Board and tuition, $240, Graduates, either sex 
enter Freshman best comeaes, Smith or W ellesiey Cok. 
lege graduate assistants. 8S. U. Bruner, P. O. Box 41, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day hasnanon for Tenng Sane sinhinteaven a. 25. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, an’ German Boarding School 
for young ladies reopens Sept. 20. 1890. 
Students prepared for College. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise 


wae 2 ip OTLLY, PRES Paris, 22 Avenue de 


R.A. SRENA CK RECEIVESIN HIS 
house ane prepares with marked success a 
limited number of students for the Sorbonne, the 
military and scientificschools. Special courses in mo- 
dern languages for Americans. 
Diplomatic references at Washington and Paris. 


GERMANY, Frankfort on-the-Main, 
OMFORTABLE HOME OFFERED IN 


a(jerman family to married couple, their sons or 
daughters. Lessons in music, singing, and German if 





desired. Terms moderate. Reference, G. W. Gail & 
Ax, Baltimore. 
TICA CON SERV. A TOR Y OF MUSIC. 


—A Training-School Re Music- Teachers. | tica, 
N. Y. ,OUIS LOMBARD, Director 


H cachers, Pa 
LADY RESIDING IN CAMBRIDGE 


21 would receive into her family a lady desiring to 
be near the College, or, two little girls whose parents 
or guardians wouid like a pleasant pome and especial 
care for them. satisfacto-y references in New York 
and Boston. Address, for further particulars, 
Mrs. ALBERT W, BERG, 
356 West 20th st., New Y sss 


DOCTOR OF CHE MIS TR ¥, £ wo 
years assistant in a European University. wishes 
a position as prolessor, anaiyst, or superintendent, 
i:xeelient references. Talks English. Address 
A. R., 17 East 35th St.. NewYork. 


1N EXPERIEN c ED COLLEGE IN- 
Pc structor will take charge of two or three young 
men for six months’ travel and study tn Europe. start- 
ing February 15. Address R. A,, care of Kegistrar 
Columbia College, New York, 


OLMES HINK LE y, é es um EVE. 

rett St., Cambridge, Mass., will prepare boys for 
the fall examinations, and make ‘tutoring engagements 
for the winter, 


M ATHEMATICS.— A GRADUATE 
of Harvard, with experience, desires to tutor in 
Boston or vicinity. Address 
INSTRUCTOR, Montvale, Mass, 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 











School A: oencies. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, 
Tutors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 
Families. Apply to 
Mrs, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 “Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 

N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicazo, il. and 120% South 

Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100- paged agency 
anual! free. EVERETT O, & Co. 








MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors, 

tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to col- 
leges, schools, and familtes. French, German, and Spa- 
nish spoken. secsrnsoenal OYRIERE, 150 bth Av., cor. 20th saad 


CHERMERHORN’ S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. = and best ip inU.S 
Established 1 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 
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Shu 
Grand Conservatory of Music 


OF THE 


CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(INCORPORATED) 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Has removed to 
16 East 23d Street, 
(Madison Square.) 
Elocution, Dramatic Art, 
Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting 
Has been attended by over 10,000 Students from all 
parts of the United states and Canada 
Free advantages equal to lu LESSONS PER WEF. 
Weekly Entertain: neuts. Lectures, and Concerts. 
Goid Medals and Prizes awarded annually to the most 
deserving students. tree scholarsaoips now open for 
competition. 
For — aerte ere address 
Dr. E. EBXKHARD, 16 Fast 23d St., N, Y. 


School of Drawing and Painting, 
AND DEPARTMENT OF DECORATIVE DESIGN, 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


For circulars and detailed information apply to the 
manager. 


Two Scholarships for Women. 





The Harvard University Examinations 
for Women 

Will be held in New York June 23. 25, 26, and 27, 1891. 

Two scholarships of #500 and #200 each are offer d in 

connection with these examinations, For ituformation 

apply to the Secretary, J2 East 35d St., New York city, 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
6 HANCOCK AVENUE, BOSTON, 


Now ready—the second edition of 


OUR OWN COUNTRY. 


Vol 7 0f The Young Folks’ Library, and Book LI. of 
The World and Its People. 
_ik mo, 21 bp. Price, 0 cents. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
In the Students’ Series of Latin Classics. 
Sallust’s Catiline. 

With Notes and Voc@&>ulary. By Prof. CHaRLes G,. 
HERBERMANN, Ph.D., College of the City of New 
York. 

LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 


NEW FRENCH TEXTS. 


Fortier’s De Vigny’s Le Cachet Rouge............. , 15 
Gasc’s Molfére’s Le Tartuffe... SES Bog. 
Gaso's Moliére’s Le Me ticin Ma xre Bites ook oo; we we 
Gase’s Moliére’s Le Bour.zeots Gentiliomme eae 2d 
LOUOR S PEGG © COG 6 6 vccksetecewesersaccose we 
Spier’s Le Canne de Jonw........ Sree 40 
Super’s Souvestre’s Pierre et amide 15 


Super’s souvestre’s Le Mar! de Mme. de solange... .15 

Warren’s Sandeau’s Mile. dela Seigtiere. (in Press.) 
Correspondence With trench Professors and leach 

ers invited. 

b.C, HEATH & CO., Publishers, 5 Somerset st., Bostos. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Historic Schools of Painting. 
A Handbook for students, classes, and genera! 
readers. By Miss DeRISTHE L. Hoyt of the 
sachusetts Normal Art school. 10 pages. 
booksellers have it, 

This Handbook contains just what every weil-in 
formed person wishes and is expecied to knuew about 
the subject, and inthe most availabie form. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


UNMOURTE 1) PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, embracing 
reproductions ot famous ori- 
ginal paintings, scuipture, 
urcbitecture, ete, Price, 
cabinet a:ze, $1.59 per dozen; 
larger sizes in proportion, 
Lantern Slides to order. Send 
15 cents for 1587 Catalogue 
and 1890 Supplement of 
2,000 subjects, 


Seah Sidtaneash Company, Publishers, 
338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation 











| EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 





Capital subseribed ... woe 82,000,000 09 
Paid in (cash) . 1.000.000 00 
Surplus, undivided profits .. . 396,716 85 
Assets.... ween emusain ese . 11,168,985 04 


The well-known firm of account 
ants, Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co., of 
I ondon, Manche ster, and New \ ork, 


saeus\t P Sater y }, 
upon auditin the accounts of 


Having examined the books of the Equi- 





Pont Gaze 


pe 
pw 
a 


f 
¢ ia aie 


| (oO ) {oO 
| ondtable ¢ K9( o. 


LACES 


Pornt Apphaue 


Duchesse Bridal Veils and 


table Mortgage Company, we hereby certi- | 
fy that the foregoing accounts and state- | 


ment are in conformity therewith, and we 


believe that the accounts fully and fairly | 
represent the position of the Company as | 


onthe 30th June, 1890. 
Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & C 
NEw York, (6th Ocr., 1890. 


6 Per Cent. Bonds and Debentures, 4 and 5 Te 
Cent. Certificates. running three months fo two years 
All First-Class Investment Securities Bought and Sold 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 


Kansas City, Missour, 


— 
of Investors is invited t : . 
lor me s of Shares in C v 
\ssoclationus as an inves 
Where absolute s Vv and 
r } 
t 5 a anh OOFeCT I r ili 
= 
part S call O1 l ss, 


— 
- 
J 
pond 
—_ 
— 


Jarvis-Conklin 


MORTGAGE TRUST CoO 


INVESTMENT SECUR(TIES., 


YERENTURE BONDS, 
% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES, 
CHOICE MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION BOSDS 


~ s¥ 2 5 


re 


Aansas (1 London, Es; 


% Q); ANS FOR CORPORATIONS 
AND INDIVIDUAL 
NVESTORS MADE, SEAT 
ing 6%. 74, and 8¢. ak teal in MORTGAGE L ANS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, BANK ST KS, and MU- 
NICI PAL by NDs. References: National Bank of 
ISAS « First National Rank of New York, First 
Nattonal Rank « ff Chicago, Maverick National bank of 
Boston, 
MERCANTILE LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
601-503 Delaware St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 








WACK NUMBERS, VOLUMES, OR 
7 sets of leading and scarce a nes, etc, for 
male by H ¥ 


Tisams, 195 W. 10th St., ae 





Em 
‘ 


Black Flouncing and Dra- 


pery Nets. 
INEN LACES 


broidered Ha ereliels. 


| ’ ? 
| x Roadway « (, Pf AM, 


NEW YORK 


Bb. WESTERMANN & COL, 


Larger German-Eng 


Importers and Publishers, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ELUGELS 


English-German Dictionary. 
AN N tELY N v I TLLON 
Ww s at @l 
s i < \ sa I i 
~ q r = 
P s I i 






GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


N O Che micals 


' ration. It has more 
han three nea the atrength of Cocoa 
xed © Starch, A ¥ tor Sugar, 
and is f re econouical, 
oe at ‘ tacup, tia 
* c.# “ ning, Fa- 

SILY lncarsTeD, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








Invested to yield & pres- 


ent income of from 6 per 
| D LE cent to 8 per cent with 


one half the profits. 





Send 
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™? State 
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“AR MENTER, 
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» Street, Lost 
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HOLLANDER’S, 


Boston, New York. 


We beg to announce the opening of 


an extensive branch of our business at 


290 fifth Avenue, 
Where will be found everything that 
represents the most refined tastes and 
very latest ideas of fashion for Ladies 


and Children in 
Street, Dinner, and Evening 


GOWNS, 


Mantles, Jackets, and Furs 
STREET AND EVENING 
BONNETS AND HATS. 


Also our special styles of 
Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing, 


Hats, Furnishing Goods, &c. 


HOLIDAY EDITIONS 


ROMOLA. In placing upon the 


market this superb two-volume holiday edi- 
tion of George Eliot’s masterpiece, con- 
taining sixty Etchings and Photo-Etchings 
printed 1n a variety of delicate tints, we feel 
that we have attempted and succeeded in 
giving the public tbe finest edition of this 
great historic story of Florentine life ever 
produced in any form, 

2 vols., white vellum cloth, red aud gold, $6.00, 


ROMOLA—Edition de Luxe. 


Limited to two hundred and fifty copies. 
The plates, sixty-two in number, will be 
printed on Imperial Japanese paper, and the 
special Italian method of illuminated color. 
binding in full vellum will be executed in 
the highest style of the binder’s art, 

2 vols., fuli vellum, red, blue, and gold, $15.00, 


HANS OF ICELAND—Edition 


de Luxe. This work, which ranks amoung 
the best of the author’s early writings and is 
so esteemed in France, has singularly enough 
been neglected in most ‘* Works of Victor 
Hugo”’’ published in this country. It bas 
remained for us to properly produce it in 
sumptuous form, exquisitely illustrated with 
Etchings, Photo-Etchings, and half-tone L- 
lustrations from designs by eminent French 
artists. Uniform with the Edition de Luxe 
Notre Dame. 
This edition is strictly limited to five hundred 
numbered copies. 
lvol.,crown 8yvo, half Roxburgh, gilt tops, 
$5.00. 








Estes & Lauriat, Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





all Carriages 





PHA TONS 


With Folding Hood. 


COUPE ROCKAWAYS 


Of Finest Construction, 
DEMI-COACHES 


In Latest Styles. 


Our new stock is very large, and comprises a 
great variety of vehicles for Fall and Winter 


Driving. Especialemphasis may be placed on our 
Coupes, Broughams, 

(In several weights. ) (In seven patterns, ) 
Rockaways, Hunt Traps, 


(All the new styles.) 


Dog Carts, 
(Of different heights.) 


(In four sizes.) Drivi 
; riving Traps. 
Goddr’d Buggies, (For Park, Road, and 
(In several qualities. ) Court.) 


LOWEST PRICES. 


We Warrant Every Vehicle to be as Represented, 


FERD. F. FRENCH & CO., 
LIMITED, 
Office, Warerooms, and Factory, 
14 TO 24 SUDBURY STREET, 
Four Buildings of Six Floors Each, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


(A large variety.) 
Octagon-Front 
roughams. 








Just published by FREDERICK KEPPEL 
& Co., 20 East 16th Street—Union 
Square, New York (and in San Fran- 
cisco by W. K. Vickery, 108 Grant 
Avenue), LEorpOLD FLAMENG’S su- 
perb etching of SHAKESPEARE, from 
the famous “ Chandos ”’ portrait now 
in the British National Portrait Gal- 
lery. 


A descriptive prospectus of this very 
important portrait will be mailed free 
to any address. Also (upon receipt of 
New York reference) unframed 
proof of Flameng’s etching will be sent 


an 


for inspection to correspondents resid- 
ing at a distance. 
Signed ‘“ remarque” proofs, on vellum, $75 


The same, on Japan paper, ; - 50 
Signed artist’s proofs, on Holland paper, 30 


And also, by mail, price ten cents, 
with 66 illustrations, Catalogue No. 7 
of high-class miscellaneous Etchings. 
Many of these are specially suitable 
for Holiday Presents. 





HORSFORD'S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails 
to assimilatethe food. The Acid 
Phosphate assists the weakened 
stomach, making the process of 
digestion natural and easy. 


Dr. R.S. McComp, Philadelphia, says: 

“Used it in nervous dyspepsia, with 
success.” 

Dr. W.S. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., 
says: 

“The best remedy for dyspepsia that 
has ever come under my notice.” 

Dr. T. H. ANDREws, Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia, says: 

“A wonderful remedy, which gave 
me most gratifying results in the worst 
forms of dyspepsia.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 

CAUTION: Be sure the word * Horsford’s”’ 
is printed on the label. All others are spurious, 
Never sold in buik, 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Books and Periodicals 
828 Broadway, New York. 
Employs no agents in Europe, but has his OWN 
OFFICES at 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C.; 
Leipzig: Hospital Strasse, 10, 
and thus has facilities SUPERIOR to those of 
any otber firm. 
Books for Libraries, Professors, and Students 
aspecialty. Also rare and scarce books and sets 
of periodicals. 


LEGGAT BROS.’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


BOOKS, RARE, 
MILLION cvnriots asp CURRENT, 
ON HAND. 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHD, 
LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN 
ANY BOOKSTORE IN THE WOKLD. 
Mammoth Catalogue furnished upon application. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - - NEW YORK, 
Third door west of City Hall Park. 








KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO,, 
Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 2% E. Baltimore St. 148 6th Ave., near 20th St, 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 
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THe most impressive aspect of the Demo- 
cratic victery in the next House of Repre- 
sentatives is the fact that the party has a 
clear majority of the members elected in the 
Northern States, and does not need a single 
seat from the South in order to outvote the 
Republicans. Moreover, the Democrats have 
a majority of the members elect in each 
section of the North. In New England the 
Democrats have elected thirteen Representa- 
tives, against only twelve Republicans, 
and their total would already be four 
teen, except that one candidate in Rhode 
Island, who had a good plurality, must 
run a second time, when a plurality will 
suffice. In the old ‘‘ Middle States” of New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, the 
Democrats have elected 28, against only 31 
for the Republicans. In the West, taking 
in the whole region from the Alleghanies 
to the Pacific, the Democrats and their 
allies among the farmers have 75, against 
only 42 for the Republicans. If we con- 
sider what is commonly called ‘‘ the West” 
—including only the older States from 
Pennsylvania to Colorado—the Opposition 
have 74 members against only 27 Re 
publicans. In other words, alike in New 
England, in the old Middle States, and in 
the great States of the West, the Republican 
party has become the minority party on the 
Congressional issue. Its losses have been 
heaviest in the States, like Massachusetts in 
the East, and Iowa, Minnesota, and Kansas at 
the West, which have been its strongholds. 





A no less significant feature of the result 
is the fact that the Republicans would be 
placed ina minority in the Senate also of 
the Fifty-second Congress but for their ad 
mission of two Territories with populations 
of only 84,229 in Idaho and but 60,589 in 
Wyoming, their retention of the two Sena- 
tors from the ‘‘ rotten borough ” of Nevada, 
with far fewer people than even Wyoming, 
and their corrupt capture of the two seats 
from Mentana, which has just pronounced 
a verdict upon the performance by cast- 
ing a Democratic majority. Not count- 
ing the four Republican Senators who have 
not yet taken their seats from Idaho and 
Wyoming, the Republicans have ten ma 
jority. They lose by Tuesday's elections 
one seat each from the States of New 
York, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Kansas, 
with the New Hampshire Legislature and 
its Senatorship still in doubt. Even with 
Montana's two seats unjustly awarded to 
the Republicans, they would have only 42 
without New Hampshire, and 43 with that 
State, of the 84 seats after the 4th of Mar 
1891, if they had not secured four R: 
publican Senators, and thus a total of 46 
tepublicans to 42 Democrats, or 47 to 41 
if Blair has a Republican successor, by the 





gross injustice of giving the petty popula- 
tions of Idaho and Wyoming as much power 
in the upper branch of Congress as New 
York and Pennsylvania possess, Moreover, 
for all practical purposes of legislation, it 
must be remembered that this Republican 
majority of two or four, as the case may be, 
includes three men who voted against the 
passage of the great Republican measure of 


the last session. 


The popular wrath singled out for destruc 
tion nearly all the leading figures in the Re 
publican riot in Congress at the last session 
McKinley has gone down in Ohio; Cannon, 
who touched a lower depth than any other 
man in his subserviency to the Speaker and 
inexemplitication of his policy that the House 
was ‘not a deliberative body,” has gone down 
in Illinois; Rowell, who, as Chairman of the 
Elections Committee, led in the theft of so 
many Democratic seats that the Rep 
majority was swelled from 7 to 24, has gone 
down also in Illinois; Gear, one of Mehin 
ley’s most powerful supporters in the Ways 
and Means Committee, who has been one of the 
foremcst if not the foremost Republican lead 
er of his State for more than a quarter of a 
century, having been twice elected Governor 
and twice elected to Congress, is me 
down in Iowa: Greenhalge, who presid 
over the last Republican Convention in his 
State, and defended Quay morals in politics 
and McKinley principles in political econo 
my, bas gone down in Massachusetts. This 
is only a partial list of casualties amor 
leading lights of the latter-day Republican 
party who have crowded 


their zeal for that kind of politics whi 


t 
a se at ; 
takes no account of the Ten Command 
1? 
ments and the Golden Rule. 
Conspicuous on the list of the slain in the 
great battle should be pl ice i the name rf 


John J. Ingalls, Senator from Kansas, and 


resident pro tem. of the Senate, and suthor 
of the following celebrated statement of 
modern political ethies 

‘* The purification of pol 3 is an iridescent 
dream. Government is I ics is a 
battle for supremacy. Parties are the armies 
The Decalogue and the golden rule have n 
piace | I 
success an 
party in 

awit to 
Slans, to } 
Klil,t e- 
tle throug! 
would be 

This mod 





e€ f , t » 
tanteism, t friv Isa $ vs 

tal an f epicenes 

Ther is never be any doubt that the 
author of this passage was a charlatan and a 
corrupt man He has bx more than sus 
pected { ving bought his sea n the 
Senate, vet he has b at t et that seat 
for three s ssive terms, and, though his 
most conspi 1s characteristic as a debater 
is his foul mouth, he has been elected re 
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peatedly 
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to the Presidency of the Senate by 


the Republican majority. At last the ‘ moral 





nature” of Kansas hasshown sufficient ** ac 
tivity to put in end to his career A po 
itical revolution has taken place in the State, 
and a Legis'ature has been chase which 
according to the Chairman of the Re publi 
can State Committee s conceded to have 
an ant Ingalls majority It is beliewed to 
be t irge for him to buy i circumstance 
which w ] ss make his modern 
cant about the corrupt fy 3” more 
fat t than ever. It w be an 
n ali i] il { . , tl ra ‘ s vba re 
f the Sena yy hav s wulgar 
ranter tipped s Chairman's seat 

Althou iH rv Cabot ] ive secured a re 
ele to ( vress } f 8 } t Ye 
overlooked that his loss of votes Was grester 
proportionally tha the cases of his beat 
collea a lier and Gr halge and 
R ck we i 1 that w i hav been left 
nt ‘ Thiet ‘ t i TSt ps 
fisa I rity t ta l x lt 
Iss < } \ his 1) 4 
nent Was ss y tow st week 
hie ct V Votes ¢ 
W | rett. Ww Was WW } t 
Tr) n ‘ } tT wi t { 
lis ] R " ma 

\ ‘ t ar T 

il nT w Rockw SSS 
rt . ( str r the 
5 aS (y s . {Wo Vears ag 
Mr. Ever . dign W 1 hav 
bee " wit! whic ts 
Tr V = \ 

The R ! s fM gan } iv re 
ceived uss s iT » that of their 
brethr I svyivania Phev also tried 
the exper : 3 ¢ for Gover ra 
man W i been charged with breaches 

f trust wl ling publie office, and 
whi vi been unal to disprove those 
charges In f ct, he admitted some of the 
worst of them, and coolly took the position 
that there was harm in using public 

ft . ud done—that is, for his personal 

1 private ga He had taken public 
monev and used it as bisown, though the law 
ex} tiv forbade his doing so, but justified 

s conduct bv saving that he had re 
stored t? n y again and the State had 
last nothin This was also Quay’s defence 

f his use of public funds The people of 


n, like the people of Pennsylvania, 


ate obviously harsh in their views of this 
kind of official honor, for they have defeated 
the Republican candidate for Governor by 
about 10,000 plurality, reversing a Republi- 
ean plurality of over 17,000 in 1888, when 
the present Governor was chosen, and a Re- 
publican plurality of over 35,000 in the elec- 
tion for Supreme Court Justice in 1889. 


tal vote shows a great falling off, 
there has been a large increase in 


ion, their control of the Legislature 
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is greatly weakened if not destroyed, they 
have lost four Congressmen—have received, 
in fact, the most crushing defeat in their 
history as a party. 





The noteworthy feature of the election in 
Virginia was the fact that the Republican 
Machine, in accordance with directions from 
Mahone, ordered the negroes not to go to the 
polls. In no other Southern State do posi- 
tive orders of this sort appear to have been 
given, but in few places did the negroes 
manifest any more interest in the result than 
in Virginia. The Savannah Jews says 
that one of the most noticeable features 
of the election in that city was ‘‘the 
almost total absence of the old-time country 
darky, who, in days gone by, firmly 
believed the Government would give 
him ‘forty acres and a mule’ if he voted the 
Republican ticket.” As to the colored peo- 
ple generally, the Vews says that they ‘‘took 
very little interest in the election. Although 
there was a pretty large crowd of them about 
the polls all day, their apathy indicated that 
they cared nothing for either candidate. 
Some of them probably were expecting a 
distribution of ‘ boodle,’ but if so they were 
disappointed.” Now that the negroes in one 
Southern State have shown that they will 
stay away from the polls ifa white boss tells 
them todo so, and in other Southern States 
have shown that they care little about voting 
anyway, it is to be hoped that we have heard 
the last of the nonsense about counting every 
negro as a Republican voter in every elec- 
tion if he be not bulldozed. 





The most striking and encouraging feature 
of the post-election discussion is the modera- 
tion manifested by the victors. As a rule, 
the Democrats realize that it was not a tri- 
umph for narrow partisanship, and that the 
result imposes upon them serious obligations 
which must be discharged with an eye single 
to the public good if they would retain pub- 
lic confidence. This was the dominant note 
of all the speeches at the great celebra 
tion held in Boston on Thursday evening. 
““We meet,” said Governor-elect Russell, 
‘not to exuilt overa defeated opponent, but to 
rejoice that Massachusetts, true to herself, 
her traditions, and her glorious history, has 
declared to the country in emphatic voice 
that the people’s law shall be used for their 
interests only, and that legislation shall be 
free from selfish and improper influences 
With true Massachusetts spirit, the people 
have declared that a party to win success 
must deserve it; must place principle above 
policy, patriotism above party, promote the 
public welfare, and serve the people’s inte- 
rests only. Upon this basis we have won 
success; Jet us not forget it in the hour of 
our triumph.” Ina like spirit Mr. Corcoran, 
Democratic candidate for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, after referring to the fact that his 
party lad carried the State for Governor 
and elected a majority of the Congressional 
‘*But while that is true, 
we should not forget that it is to the 
people of Massachusetts that we owe our 
triumph, It was not Democratic votes 


delegation, said: 





that determined this contest, but it was 
the votes of the people who forgot, or, rather, 
who did not forget, but realized, that there 
was a God in Israel outside of the Republican 
party.” Mr. G. F. Williams, again, who de- 
feated the Republican candidate for Congress 
in the Ninth District, said: ‘‘ We are on 
trial. Victory is worse than defeat un- 
less we stand the test.” And Sherman 
Hoar, who defeated the Republican candi- 
date for Congress in the Fifth District, said : 
‘* We have shown you what we can do in the 
campaign, and we have yet to show the peo- 
ple what we can do for their good as legisla- 
tors. One word of caution. We want to 
elect Grever Cleveland; and when you 
hear that your legislators at the State House 
or your Congressmen at Washington have 
done a certain thing, don’t be too ready 
to criticise and to sneer. We have got to 
keep faith, not only with the Democrats, but 
with the whole people, and we have got to 
prove that tariff reform, civil-service reform, 
and election reform are safe in Democratic 
hands.” All of the speakers recognized 
that the victory had been won upon the issue 
made by Mr. Cleveland, and the loudest 
applause was given to every reference to 
his expected election to the Presidency in 
1892 


OUw,. 





The bearing of the late elections upon 
the next Presidential contest is obvious 
enough to all who are not trying to deceive 
themselves. As the Democratic victories 
were won on the issue which Mr. Cleveland 
forced upon his party and the country, the 
logic of events makes him the inevitable can- 
didate of the Democrats when the same issue 
shall be submitted for final decision in 1892, 
The Philadelphia Jnguirer, a plain-spoken 
Republican newspaper, puts the case very 
clearly when, after frankly admitting that 
‘protection has suffered a tremendous de- 
feat,” it says: ‘‘ The results of these elections 
draw the lines of battle for 1892. The wide- 
spread Democratic victory forces the De- 
mocracy into positive advocacy of advanced 
‘tariff reform.’ If Pennsylvania and the 
other Republican States had maintained 
their position in the party ranks, the most 
prominent candidate before the Democratic 
party to-day would be Gov. Hill. But the 
Democracy can have little use for [ill now. 
Cleveland is thrust to the front by force of 
circumstances to lead the free-trade hosts, 
and the issue of ’92 must of necessity be the 
same old struggle between free trade and 
protection.” The Jnguirer suggests the 
question: ‘‘ With Cleveland leading the 
Democratic forces, who will lead the Re- 
publican side?” * But it only answers it, 
Yankee-like, with the further question: 
‘* Does the situation point to Blaine ?” 





The Jridune of Saturday, in offering its 
public ‘‘ things to think about,” says that 


‘“* Free raw material, free ores and coal, pig- 
iron, hides, leather and lumber, free wool and 
barley and farm products of all kinds, would 
mean the closing of a great many establish- 
ments now in operation, and the discharge of 
a great many workers in mines or forests or 
on farms.” 


The condition of the Republican mind about 





hides has been one of the curiosities of the 
late campaign, and fairly illustrates the 
amount of knowledge and deliberation which 
was brought to the construction of the Mc- 
Kinley Bill. Hides have been on the free list 
for about fifteen years, thus fostering an im- 
mense and prosperous home leather industry; 
but somehow many of the protectionists have 
never been able to reconcile themselves to the 
spectacle. During the passage of the bill, 
Mr. Blaine wanted to have a duty put 
on hides in order to furnish him with 
materials for his great reciprocity dicker 
with the South American States, and at 
one time it seemed as though Congress 
would gratify him; but the leather-men 
were too strong for him. Others have never 
been able to believe that hides really are on 
the free list. The Zrivune, apparently, is 
one of themt. The Scholar in Politics is 
another. He calmly told a Massachusetts 
audience during the late canvass that the 
Republicans in the last Congress had lowered 
the duty on hides. Another wiseacre named 
Fox, who was put up for Congress against 
Sherman Ilvar in the Concord district, men- 
tioned, as one of the foul calumnies con- 
cocted against the Republicans by ‘ the 
British free-traders,” the charge that they 
were yoing to reduce the duty on hides. As 
the audience ti'tered, some one on the 
platform had to pull his coat-tatls and re- 
mind him that hides were now free. In like 
manner and for a similar purpose, we respect- 
fully pull the 77dJune's cvuat-tails, or what- 
ever it is that passes for or serves as coat- 
tails in that tariff temple 


The ‘‘little tin god on wheels” that was 
circulating around the country starting tin- 
plate works here and there and hiring thou- 
sands of men, women, and children, has dis- 
appeared in a magical way. The Pittsburgh 
Press records his exit, and demands that the 
duty on tin plate, and also on metallic tin, 
be repealed. It is high time, for the Chicago 
packers of canned meats have decided to ad- 
vance their prices one-quarter of a cent per 
pound to cover the increased cost of cans 
due to the McKinley tariff on tin plate. 
The price of tin cans in Baltimore has ad- 
vanced from $2.35 to $4.50 per hundred. Of 
course, this is due in part to speculation— 
the speculation being due to the new tax, 
which does not go into effect till July 1, 
1891. Everybody is trying to ‘load up” 
before that event, and the Welsh manufac- 
turers of tin plate are consequently enjoy- 
ing a phenomenal prosperity for the time 
being, at our expense. 





Paragraph 383 of the McKinley tariff pro- 
vides that ‘‘the duty upon woul of the sheep, 
or hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other 
like animals which has been sort- 
ed or increased in value by the rejection of 
any part of the original fleece, shall be twice 
tbe duty to which it would be otherwise 
subject.” When the first importation of 
carpet wool was made under this law, the 
Boston customs authorities decided that 
paragraph 383 did not apply to car- 
pet wool, Mr. Arthur T, Lyman, the carpet- 
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manufacturer of Lowell, Mass , although his 
own interests were prometed by the Boston 
ruling, wrote a letter, which was published 
inthe Commercial Hulletin of that city, re 
monstrating, in the interest of good morals, 
against such a glaring infraction and de- 
fiance of law. He showed that paragraph 
383 makes no exception of carpet wool, and 
that no other clause of the act makes an ex 
ception of it. The Bwiletin concurred with 
Mr. Lyman. It was supposed that when 
the matter should come before the new 
Board of Appraisers, they would over 
rule the Boston decision. On the contrary, 
they sustained it. They imported into the 
law a proviso that was never put there by 

it now turns out, 
the Committee of Ways and Means refused 
to put there when their attention was ex- 


Congress, and which, as 


pressly called to it. This action of the Board 
of Appraisers was certainly freer trade than 
any tariff-reformer ever advocated, since it 


went to the length of loweriag the tariff in 


an important particular in the face and eyes 


of Congress itself. The reason why this was 


done, the Pulletin tells us, was that an wn- 
derstanding existed in the Committee of 
Ways and Means that the Appraisers 
should rule as they have ruled on 
this clause, but that it would not be 
safe to make an exception of carpet wool 
in the law itself lest the wool-growers 
shouid get wind of it and kill the bill. This 
is theonly explanation that has been offered 
for the extraordinary action of the Ap 
praisers. We do not know whether these 
cool individua's who have undertaken to 
alter acts of Congress in order to carry out 
private understandings, are amenable to in 
dictment or not, but they probably are 
amenable to impeachment. 


The bad turn in Wall Street is evidently 
the result of the bad turnin London. En 
gagements had been made in that city to 
send large sums in gold to Spain and South 
America to rehabilitate the rickety finances 
of those countries. The drain on the Bank 
of England caused an advance in the rate of 
discount to 6 per cent., and with the 
probability of even a higher rate, This 
caused a drain on the Bank of 
France, ana the latter institution stopped 
gold payments, as it has the right todo un- 
der the monetary system of that country, 
where the double standard exists legally, al- 
though silver is nolonger coined. The Bank 
of France, when a drain of gold sets in that 
becomes at all inconvenient, redeems its 
notes in silver and then sells its gold at apre 
mium greater or less according to circum 
stances. The bank cannot be blamed for 
taking this course, since it is required by 
law to receive silver at par. It cannot pay 
out better money than it takes in. 1 
ing its notes in silver, however, does not 
stop the outflow of gold it the exchanges 
really call for an exportation of that metal. 
Gold becomes in that case a commodity to 
be bought and sold in the market along with 
other French property, and the question is 
simply whether the commodity gold shall be 
exported or the commodities wine, silk 
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sugar, broadcloth, ete.—those which are 
offered at the lowest prices relatively being 
taken for export. It is idle to attempt to 
forecast the present financial disturbance 
abroad, but itis easy to see that our own 
present trouble has come from the other side, 
where tight money has led to the throwing 
over of American securities in an almost un 


precedeuted manner. 


tis to be hoped that someb Mly’s suit wi 
shortly bring the Stan’ey controversy befor 
the courts, to be made an end of one way or 
another. The ‘‘revelations” which now 


follow each other in rapid succession 


extremely unpleasant reading, and settle 
nothing in the public mind. Who ranks 
whom, among Stanley's subordinates, as 
an authority about the rear column, is 
something the public outside is incompetent 
to decide, especially as each actor t 


affair, from Mr. Stanley down, savs he has 


not yet told all he knows. ‘Lhere are at 
least three versions new in the field 
besides Stanley’s own, namely, Troup’s, 
Bonny’s, and Jameson's, besides the ver 
sion of the Barttelot fami ¥. The last 
touch, that Jameson had a girl kille 


and eaten in order to provide a cannibal 
scene for a sketch or photograph, is a slig 
advance upon a charge mede durir t 


Burmese war, that the ofticer in con 


mand had carefully grouped a_ lot 
guerillas condemned to be shot, so 

they might be effectively photographed 
the final moment. This, we belicve, was 
successfully answered; but ‘‘art for art's 


sake” is a terribly persistent and intrusiv 


agency, and Africa owes it to the civiliz d 
world to provide sensations in reasona 


quantity. 


The Catholic Church in western Eur 
seems to be more and more definitely com 
mitting itself to socialism. The Cathohe 
Congress at Saragossa went considerab 
lengths in demanding State intervention to 


settle the labor question, though not nearly 


so far as the similar gathering at Liege, 
from September 7 to 10. In the latter bods 
where many of the highest dignitaries of the 


Church were present, the advocates ¢ 





State control were in a 
their utterances and intolerance were decid 


edly radical. A letter was read from Car 


dinal Manning emphatically setting forth 
his well-known views. In one paragraph, 
where he seems to have inadvertently taken 


up Herr Liebknecht’s pen instead of his 
own, he wrote: ‘“‘It will never 


to establish peaceful relations between 





employers and wor 1 a ef 
fective and isting til there 
shall be enacted a st ind = proper 
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such doctrines are not to be swallowed in 
France without some struggling At the 
congress of Cat} Iris¢ suits he at 
Angers a month Jater, an address was made 
by Bishop Frepy f that city in which he 
strongly proteste ] that wind of 
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SLAVERY AND THE TARIFF. 


Tat all political parties which get into 
power tend to perish through pushing their 
principle to its extreme, is one of the com- 
monplaces of history. \ Monarchy, aristocra- 
cy, and democracy have all had this bitter 
experience in some age and some State. We 
are witnessing now in this country a very 
interesting double illustration of it, in the 
curious parallel between the way the 
Democratic party after it became a pro- 
slavery party, and the Republican party 
after it became a protectionist party, rushed 
on their fate. 

The first attitude of the Democratic party 
towards slavery was an apologetic one, as 
was the first attitude of the Republican 
party towards the high tariff. From a 
lamentable but inevitable fact, slavery 
grew in the Southern press and _ plat- 
form into an Institution with some 
merits; then into the wisest possible provi- 
sion for the education and civilization of the 
negro; then into a divine institution, for his 
benefit; then into the coming and most ad- 
vantageous condition for all laborers, white 
as well as black. At first it was a mistake 
for the negro to run away from his master; 
then it became a piece of great wickedness; 
and finally his desire to run away became 
a disease, known as *‘drapetomania,” and 
treated by the plantation doctors with ap- 
propriate remedies. First, slavery was a form 
of property peculiar to the South, and 
only defensible on the ground of necessity 
and properly confined to the slave States; 
then it became property jure gentium, sacred 
every where; then it became a form of prop- 
erty which it was the part of political and 
social wisdom to plant on the unsettled 
portions of the national territory. The 
institution, instead of being a relic of 
the past, became the form which labor was 
to take in all countries Not only was the 
negro well offin slavery, but, as the Southern 
press preached between 1850 and 1860, the 
white laborer would be better off in slavery 
than he actually was, and the labor prcblem 
of civilized nations would undoubtedly be 
solved by his reduction to slavery. 

These abstract views were faithfully em- 
embodied in legislation as fast as circum- 
stances would permit. Opponents of slavery 
were treated as criminals hired by outsiders 
to disturb Southern society, in all the South- 
ern States. The right of petition was denied 
them in Congress. The Fugitive Slave Law 
was passed in defiance of growing Northern 
sentiment against slavery ; and, finally, the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill was passed, in 1854, 
violating the Missouri Compromise, and 
opening over 400,000 square miles of virgin 
soil to ‘‘ the peculiar institution.” This was 
the last straw that broke the camel’s back, 
or, in other words, the extreme which 
brought on the civil war, although the 
execution of the Fugitive Slave Law per- 
haps did more to bring home to the general 
Northern mind the arrogance and des- 
peration of what was known as the 
‘*Slave Power.” There was one insult to 
Northern intelligence which, however, 


no Southern orator ventured upon. No one 
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came from the South to preach, on the stump, 
to Northern laborers, the new Southern doc- 
trine that their condition would be improved 
by their being converted into slaves. 

Turning to the tariff, we find that in all 
the earlier years of American history it was 
thought of and talked of as a convenient 
means of raising revenue and of encourag- 
ing small or ‘‘ infant” industries already es- 
tablished. It existed in this condition, with 
various slight ups and downs, until 1861. 
In that year the Republican party took hoid 
of it, still as protection for infant industries, 
but also as a means of raising the immensely 
increased revenue made necessary by the war. 
But it remained possible all through the 
war fora free-trader or low-tariff man to bea 
Republican, and the high duties imposed in 
1861 were generally, within the party, thought 
of and talked of as war taxes, to be got rid 
of when the necessity which had called them 
forth had ceased, When the war was 
over, they became valuable securities for 
the payment of the enormous public debt. 
When the payment of the public debt  be- 
“ame easy and certain, they were retained 
and increased as the only defence of the 
American workman against ‘‘ the pauper la- 
bor of Europe,” and the “ infant industry” 
theory passed wholly out of sight. 

Then it became discreditable to hold or 


ever to have held free-trade views. Ameri- 
can politicians began to denv (in 


some cases falsely) having ever belonged 
to the Cobden Club. Then the Cobden 
Club appeared on the scene, as a malignant 
and corrupt organization, having for its 
object the destruction of American manu- 
factures, and using immense funds for that 


purpose. Then all tariff-reformers became 
enemies of the United States, probably 
hired by foreigners to attack their in- 


dustries. Then importers began to be treated 
as smugglers engaged in a disreputable 
business and proper objects of hostile legis- 
lation, and manufacturers as well as oftice- 
holders began to be called on (about 1876) 
for contributions to the campaign funds, on 
the ground that the Republican party really 
supplied them with their ‘‘bread and butter.’ 
Then the theory that protection was a national 
policy, to be framed by legislators, was 
abandoned for the theory that protection 
was a favor to be asked for by the individu- 
als or firms who wanted it for their own 
products, and to be accorded on their own 
showing that they should make more 
money if they got it, and should lose 
money or go out of business if they did 
not get it. 

At last, in 1888, the parallel with the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill was made complete, 


and the manufacturers were boldly ask- 
ed for immense sums, virtually as 
loans, to be repaid by increased duties 


on all commodities in which they were inte- 
rested, or in which they promised, as in the 
tin-plate case, to interest themselves by and 
by, or at their earliest convenience. This 
broke the camel’s back. It was the last 
extreme, which in politics so often brings 
ruin. 

We must observe, in conclusion, however, 
that the protectionists have really gone fur- 





ther than the pro-slavery men, The Mc- 
Kinley Bill is very like the Fugitive Slave 
Law and the Kansas - Nebraska Act in 
being an embodiment of extreme views. 
But the  pro-slavery champions never, 
as we have already observed, came North 
and took the stump to persuade Northern 
workingmen that they would be better off 
as slaves. The equivalent of this absurdity 
the protectionist orators have actually com- 
mitted. They have tried on the stump 
to persuade American fathers and mo- 
thers of families that the more they 
paid for the necessaries of life, the 
happier they would be, and that the struggle 
of the human race from the dawn of civiliza- 
tion to obtain comfort at a low cost wasa 
huge blunder. The force of nonsense could 
no further go, The insult to the popular 
intelligence was more than the voters could 
bear. 


REPUBLICAN EXPLANATIONS. 


Ir is evident from the excuses and explana- 
tions which the Republican leaders and news- 
papers are putting forth regarding their de- 
feat, that few of them have comprehended the 
real significance of what has happened to 
them. The almost unanimous view appears 
to be that if the McKinley tariff had gone 
into effect a little earlier, or the elections bud 
not occurred till a year or so later, there 
would have been no defeat, but rather a glori- 
ous Republican victory. Mr. McKinley takes 
this view, and it is shared by many other 
party leaders and journals, It is worth 
while to put some of these utterances on re- 
cord, both for purposes of comparison and 
to enable us to see how they will sound a few 
weeks hence. 

Mr. McKinley says: ‘‘ The people seem to 
have a wrong idea of the so-called McKinley 
Bill, as I have often said on the stump. It 
puts hundreds of articles on the free list, and 
only increases the tariff where it is necessary 
to protect American labor. I think in two 
years from now that its effects on the coun- 
try will be so beneficial that the people will 
overwhelmingly endorse the Republican 
party.’ Senator Shermansays: ‘‘ The Mc- 
Kinley Bill was growing stronger as the cam- 
paign advanced. It is a measure that is 
greatly misunderstood. It really reduces 
taxation, and while it increases the du'y in 
some instances, its general effect is greatly 
to reduce the amount collected from customs. 
I think the workings will be found to be 
beneficial to the country, and when the peo- 
ple find this out, as they are likely to do be- 
fore the next Congress is chosen and the 
next President elected, they will cast their 
votes accordingly.” Mr. Lodge takes a simi- 
lar view, attributing the defeat wholly to the 
passage of the bill on the eve of election 
and ‘‘ the skilfully managed scare about 
high prices,” which he declares ‘‘ amounted 
toa panic.” But he regards it as an “ arti- 
ficial panic about prices which shows no- 
thing,” still has faith in the bill, and ex- 
pects a reaction in favor of the party 
when the value of the bill to the ge- 
neral prosperity of the country shall have 
been made plain. The Chairman of the 
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Republican Committee of Indiana says that 
if Congress had passed the bill last June, the 
‘scare would have been over before elec- 
tion,” and he ‘‘ confidently believes that in a 
year and a half from now the bill will be in 
high favor,” 

This is the prevailing view among Repub- 
lican statesmen, but there are some dissenters 
from it. Ex-Speaker Keifer, for example, 
says it was the McKinley Bill that brought 
about the political revolution, and indicates 
his poor opinion of it by saying that if he 
had believed what some of the Republican 
stump speakers in Ohio said in defence 
of it, he would have voted the Demo 
cratic ticket. A unique view is held by 
one William T. Henderson, a Republican 
leader in Baltimore, who has no doubt 
whatever that the whole disturbance was 
causcd by Republicans who ‘‘ desired to 
administer a rebuke to President Harrison 
for the manner in which he had made Fede 
ral appointments,” and especially for the 
way in which he has allowed ‘‘ Wanamaker 
to name the men to be appointed.” Mr. 
Henderson seems to have lost a post-otlice or 
something else that he expected. 

The newspaper explanations are much 
like those of the party leaders. The most 
difficult of comprehension are those of the 
Tribune, which vary from day to day, as 
the editor succeeds in getting the ‘‘ smoke 
of battle lifted from the field.” On the first 
day after the election the smoke was so thick 
that he did not discover which side had been 
beaten, for he observed : ‘‘ Itisa marvellous 
thing that the new tariff has been so far sus 
tained by the people, before its beneficial ef 
fects could be realized, and while all! its real 
and imaginary burdens were fresh in the 
minds of men.” He was also able to remark 
that, ‘‘in spite of the carefully cultivated 
scare about rise of prices, the people have 
shown that they not only adhere to the prin- 
ciples of protection, but heartily uphold Con- 
gress in a brave application of them.” 

After the smoke had lifted a little on 
the next morning, the editor discovered 
from the news columns of his esteemed con 
temporaries that there would be a Demo- 
cratic majority of 150 or thereabouts in the 
new Congress, and that it would be difficult 
to maintain his position that the people 
wished to show in this manner that they 
‘‘adhered to the principles of protec 
tion,” and ‘* heartily upheld Congress in 
a brave application of them.” He admit- 
ted cautiously, therefore, on the second 
day after election, that there had been a de 
feat, and went so faras to intimate that there 
might have been scattered here and there 
throughout the country several Republican 
voters who, from ‘‘sheer laziness and indif 
ference,” had failed to vote. He rebuked 
these sterniy for their discreditable con 
duct. He then admitted that there might 
have been some voters who “honestly 
misunderstood ” the new tariff, and small 
wonder that they should, for it had been 
‘carefully misrepresented” by ‘* th 
sands of importers and agents of fo 


on | 


firms who have been made angry” by it. 
After this guarded concession that there had 
been some effect produced, after all, by the 
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high-price ‘‘scare,”” he concluded by saying 
that it was of very little account anyway, 
and that the day was close at hand when 
the new tariff would become a *‘ very citade 


of strength for the party.” The awkward size 


of the Democratic majority in the new Con 
gress was not referred to at all. 

On the third day after election enough more 
smoke had lifted to enable the editor to say 
that it ‘‘does not follow because the good 
people fail to see the merits of a measure 
at first, that they will never see it,” and 
then came this bold avowal that there 
really had been a defeat, of inconsidera 
ble magnitude: ‘* The party has been 
temporarily defeated, and the control of the 
next House seized by the Opposition ; but 
the great measures which have been enacted 
or are still before Congress, will inevitably 
promote the welfare of the country and mak: 
Republican success two years hence a cet 
tainty.” 

The course of no other Republican news 
paper has been quite so cautious and diplo 
matic as that of the 7r 
cause few of them have editors in the di 


matic service. Nearly all of them attribut 





the defeat, which they unhesit: y adn 
to the ‘‘scare about prices.” Some of 

call it ‘‘working the tin-dinner-Kett 
racket,” and all of them denounce it as 
Democratic conspiracy of the lowest order 


It may be said, therefore, in view 
the explanations, that the Republican 
sition after defeat is, first, that the par v has 
been beaten because the wicked Democrats 
scared the country into a belief that 
the new tariff raised prices; and, s 
cond, that the defeat will not b ist 
ing, because it will be seen 
that the new tariff does not raise prices, 
but does add greatly to the prosperity 


country. How does this agree with the 





sition which Messrs. McKinley and L 
took during the campaign, that the new 
tariff did raise prices, and for that r 
son was a cause for national rej 


It will be noticed that Mr. Meh-nley 


is abandoning this view somew wa 

is laying stress u] t ui orig \ 
made by him that his idds a great 
many articles to the free s s 
helps to make things ¢ per. How ca 


he point with pride to an enlarged free 
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its folly in getting scared at the prospect 
of high prices; it must be educated 
to the point of view that high prices 
are lesiral and that t! wt e civil 
ized world, from the dawn of history down 
to the present tim has bee insane 
in tl king they were not Here is the mis 
sion of the R l iblicat party ana t is 
one worthy of a ts powers, On no other 
ground can the people be broucht to a posi 
tion to ‘uphold t brave application of 
protec n principles” s forth in the Mk 
Kinley B for if at s does not 
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1 avain. in Mr. Blaine’s words, ‘“‘to give 
you a warning that as Pennsylvania votes 
ext Tuesday the nation may vote two 
vears hence They soucht to frighten un- 
willing Republicans into support of Quay by 
sing fears that Pattis } 8 suCcCceSS would 
threaten their verv livelihood; that, in the 
anguage of the Philadeiphia /nquarer, ‘‘if 
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is well be drawn and the great manufactur- 


justries of Pennsylvania may as well 


Despite all these appea's and ‘‘ scares,” 
ind despite the obvious frauds in Delama- 
ter’s favor in Philadelphia, the Republican 
n rity of over 80.000 in the election of 
ISSS has heen wiped out, and there is near- 


ly 20000 majority on the other side. In 


| other words, tens of thousands of Republi- 


eans refused to go to the polis at all when 


election of a tool, while other tens of thou- 


Quav soughta ‘‘ vindication” through the 
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sands went to the polls and cast their ballots 
directly for the excellent candidate nomi- 
nated by the Democrats. A more emphatic 
rebuke has never been administered to an 
insolent boss. 

The most contemptible figure in this can- 
vass has been cut by the Philadelphia Press, 
the leading Republican organ of the State. 
The /’ress was the first journal in America to 
tell the truth about Quay. In 1885, when he 
was seeking the nomination for State Trea- 
surer, it hinted in plain terms at the gi- 
gantic thefts which it knew he had com- 
mitted, and warned the Republicans that his 


candidacy would ‘‘take the lid from 
off the Treasury, and uncover secrets be- 
fore which Republicans would _ stand 


dumb.” Moreover, it knew the personal 
unworthiness of Quay’s tool, Delamater, and 
told something of the truth about his dis- 
honorable record before his nomination. 
Finally, it understood perfectly that Quay’s 
forcing of the nomination of Delamater was 
as offensive an exhibition of bossism as was 
ever seen in our politics, 

All of this the Philadelphia Press realized 
and confessed before the canvass opened. 
Now that all is over, it makes pubiic pro- 
clamation of the fact that it knew a'l along 
what the issue really was, and which side 
every self-respecting Republican journal was 
bound to take. Ina leading editorial arti- 
cle on Thursday morning, entitled *‘ What 
the Verdict Means, ” the Press declares that 
‘‘it has but one meaning, and the force of it 
is plainto all. Itis a repetition of that revo- 
lution against personal and selfish domina- 
tion of the party which eight years ago 
brought the party bosses to their senses and 
led to many desirable reforms in party 
methods,” It says that a Republican Gov- 
ernor would have been elected by the usual 
Republican majority ‘‘could a Republican 
have been elected without committing the 
party still further to the undesirable 
methcds of management which have put 
personal ends above party principle, and 
obstructed party sentiment with personal sel- 
fishness.” It insists that the result ‘‘ means 
that the sentiment of the party will pre- 
vail in its management, in the creation of 
its platforms, and the making of its nomina- 
tions. It is an organization whose tradi- 
tions and purposes will not permit it to be 
used for the selfish ends of political traders 
and bosses; and as in the past, so in the fu- 
ture, if occasion should arise, this lesson is 
very certain to be taught.” 

Every word of this is ‘‘true as preaching,” 
but in what a disgraceful position does it, by 
its own confession, leave the Press. It knew 
that Delamater could not be elected ‘‘ with- 
out committing the party still further to the 
undesirable methods of management which 
have put personal ends above party principle, 
and obstructed party sentiment with personal 
selfishness ’"—and yet it threw all its influence 
in favor of thus committing the party! It 
knew that the defeat of Delamater was essen- 
tial in order to have ‘‘the sentiment of the 
party prevail in its management, in the crea- 
tion of its platforms, and the making of its 
nominations ”—and yet it threw all its influ- 
ence against having the sentinient of the 





party thus prevail! It knew that ‘‘ the tra- 
ditions and purposes of the party will not per- 
mit it to be used for the selfish ends of politi- 
cal traders and bosses”—and yet it threw all 
its influence in favor of these political traders 
and bosses ! 

The weak victim of an infirm will who 
has earned the contempt of all who know 
him, sometimes confers a benefit on society 
by serving as a ‘‘ horrible example.” Hence- 
forth, when American journalists wish to 
cite a ‘‘ horrible example” of a newspaper’s 
cringing servility to political bosses whom 
it understood and despised, they will re- 
call the course of the Philadelphia Press dur- 
ing the political campaign of 1890. 


LABOR DIFFICOLTIES. 


SYDNEY, October 1, 1890, 


AUSTRALIAN 


Tue strike of the laboring classes at present 
prevailing through all the Australasian colonies 
presents one feature never before seen in any 
contest between labor and capital in any part 
of the world. The workingmen do not ask 
higher wages or shorter hours, To compre- 
hend their demands, one must understand some- 
thing of the conditions under which they have 
been laboring. 

Every class of labor has its union, with laws 
more rigidly enforced than the criminal code 
of any existing government. A member be- 
comes a unionist first, a citizen afierwards. 
The immense power of these organizations 
over their members has but lately been strain- 
ed to its fullestextent. One of the largest, but 
perhaps least successful, unions is that of 
the sheep-shearers, and though in reality the 
most directly concerned in the strike, it has 
been the last to cease work. The arbitrary 
character of its rules leads many sheep-owners 
to employ ony shearers who are not members 
of the Union. The pay is the same, and the 
conditions probably quite as favorable to the 
men, as under the Union, The work is bard 
and remuneration high—one pound per 100 
sheep shorn, whether by hand or by machine 
(a good man will easily despatch 120 to 150 sheep 
per day), lodging free, food at actual cost. 

To compel all sheep-owners to employ only 
Union shearers was the open platform of all the 
labor organizations this year, and to that end 
the wharf-laborers had decided not to hand!e, 
or put on board any ship, a single bale of non- 
union shorn wool, The large wool firms and 
shipping agents promised their clients, the 
sheep-owners, that their wool should be shipped, 
however shorn. This was the real issue to be 
fought out, though not the immediate cause of 
the conflict. 

A month before any wool had come down, 
the officers of the coasting steamers applied for 
higher pay. The owners were ready to con- 
sider their request and make substantial ad- 
vances, but first required that the cfficers’ 
union should not affiliate with any labor union, 
holding that the officers were their agents and 
representatives, and must be in no way cen- 
nected with any organization of men whom 
they had tocommand. This the officers would 
not agree to, feeling that only by joining the 
labor unions could they coerce their employ- 
ers into conceding what they deemed their 
rights. They therefore at once left their ships, 
Other cfficers, non-unionists, were engaged in 
their places, with the immediate result that all 
seamen, firemen, cooks, and stewards declined 
to work on any ship that carried ‘‘ blackleg” 
officers. Com) lete non-union crews were en- 
gaged, The wharf laborers refused to handle 





cargo, Non-union men were engaged here 
too. Then acts of violence and intimidation 
began, and many of the new men were afraid 
to continue work, being practically coerced 
into joining the unions, 

The most serious difficulty became the coal 
supply. Nearly all the coal used in the dif- 
ferent colonies comes from the mines in New- 
castle, N.S. W., and is carried thence by large 
steam colliers. The coal-miners bad a most 
disastrous strike about two years ago, and 
then returned to work on a definite under- 
standing that all future difficulties were to be 
referred to arbitration. When the first of the 
non union steamers reached Newcastle, the 
miners refused to work if the coal they cut was 
to be supplied to her. The owners immedi- 
ately closed allthe mines, Military protection 
was required to secure the loading of the coal 
already at the wharves. When this arrived 
at Melbourne, the gas-stokers refused to use it, 
and all were discharged. For three nights the 
city was in darkness, then the supply was re- 
sumed with non-union men, who hac to live 
inside the works to escape violence at the hands 
of the displaced unionists, 

Owing to scarcity of coal, reduced time- 
tables came into effect on the Government rail- 
ways. Many fectories had to be closed, as 
neitber coal nor timber could be supplied, the 
Broker Hill silver mines had to be shut down 
and 10,000 men were rendered idle—a!l Union- 
ists, with no possible interest in the matter at 
stake, 

In spite of all these efforts of the labor 
unions, work was still going on; a few coast 
steamers were running, deepsea ships were 
being loaded. Sydney had become the central 
battle-field, and there all the teamsters, in 
wha'‘ever employ, were coerced into ceasing 
from work. The owners of the produce ar- 
riving by the railways (and by this time wool 
was beginning to come down) themselves 
drove the carts throuzh the streets, escorted 
by a guard of mounted troopers, special con- 
stables, and police, and accompanied by a 
hooting mob, Arrived at the wharves, stone- 
throwing began; the Riot Act was read, anda 
charge by the troopers dispersed the crowd. 


So far, this has been the only instance 
of violence on a large scale, though the 


delivery carts of many of the private firms, 
driven by non-unionists, had to be escorted by 
troopers on their rounds. Euchred again in 
their attempt to stop all commerce, the com- 
mittee managing the strike decided to call out 
all the shearers, In the majority of cases this 
call has been obeyed, probably 20,000 men 
ceasing work, and a strange result follows. 
Those employers who had gone into the Union 
are the ones to suffer, while their neighbors, 
who had all along resisted the unions and em- 
ployed non-union labor, will be as well off as 
ever. Their sheep will be shorn, their wool 
shipped, passing through nonunion hands 
only, It will reach a market Jess well sup- 
plied than usual, and probably command an 
enhanced price for that very reason. Inmany 
districts shearing was just beginning, and as the 
men had signed formal agreements to do the 
work, legal prosecutions w.ll naturally be 
undertaken. The loss to the sheep-owner is 
not merely a year’s inzome: through going un- 
shorn his sheep naturally deteriorate, and in 
many cases disease will follow at once. 

Thus the laborers, or, rather, their leaders, 
seem to have struck their last blow. If this 
fails, as in all human probability it wil, they 
bave nothing further to try. From its begin- 
ning, all affairs relating to the strike have 
been managed by conferences of labor dele- 
gates, one or more from each union, forming 
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From 
these, also, delegates have been sent to a cen- 


Trades-Hall Committees in each colony. 


tral or intercolonial conference which is sitting 
in Sydney, and takes supreme control as a 
powerful upper house of the labor government, 
Shrewd, prosperous, intelligent men these dele- 
gates are—seldcm mere demagogues; for the 
most part convinced cf the justice of their 
cause, and ready to ri-k all they possess in the 
effort to raise the class they belong to; holding 
that the laborer is entitled to alarger share of 
the preduct of which bis labor is an elemant; 
blinded to the importance of the element which 
the of 
law and order, they bave done much to main- 


capital contributes. Always on side 
tain order while so many idle men were in the 
streets, angered by seeing their places filled 
by others, 

The power in the hands of these men has 
been enormous; what 
their heads? They have gone much too far, 
With no just cause for the strike from the 
Their 
funds must soon be exhausted, for in their ef- 


wonder if it turned 


first, public opinion is not on their side. 


forts to bring matters quickly to a crisis they 
have burned their ships, 
plies, out 

they have left no one to contribute to the sup 
port of the non-workers. 


‘ut off their own sup- 


By calling every class of labor, 


Strike-pay so far 


has been issued at 10s, to 30s. per man per 
week. Rich though the unions are, they can- 


not long stand this, 

The strength of the unions lies in their or- 
When 
fear of violence is removed, it proves compara- 
tively easy to fill the places of the strikers. 
Probably mt more than one-quarter of all the 


ganization more than in their numbers. 


workingmen in the colonies belong to unions 


and fully an equivalent of this number ean be 
found from those at times unemployed, ‘to pre 
vent non-unionists from working to secure the 
means of existence, barracks were opened and 
food and lodging provided for all who would 
ask for it. Soon all the miserable loafers of 


community were living at the expense of the 


the 
laboring classes. This scheme proved ineffec- 
tual, and was too costly to be continued. In 
Melbourne half a crown a day was paid any 
non-unionist who would agree not to work. 
Seeing the great power arrayed against one 
class of employers of labor, other classes be- 
came alarmed. A union of employers result 
ed, far more universal than that of the labor- 
ers, and far stronger in that it can wait idle 
indefinitely, without fear of actual physical 
suffering. Already the workmen are beaten, 
but they are not likely to give in for some time 
yet. 


th 


They are anxious for a conference with 





iremployers, This the latter decline, say- 
ing there is nothing to confer about; the men 
made no demands that can be granted to ins 


a settlement. 


ure 
To meet them would be to yield 
the very point at issue, namely, an employer's 
right to hire or discharge whom he pleases. 
The emyloyers are ready to take back their 
old men so far as possible at the same rates of 
pay as previously, but naturally must decline 
to discharge those who have come to their he'p 
when their old hands left them. 

To forestall thesending of contributions from 
London in return for the heavy subscriptions 
sent from Australia to the London dock-!abor- 
ers’ strike (nearly £49,000), the employers have 
had published in the London dailies the rates of 
wages paid here. 


hours. Sailorsearn, including over-time, £1 
per month; firemen £9, trimmers £7, cooks 


+10, stewards £9, all ** found” ; gas-stokers 
70s, per week,wharf-laborers 10s, per day, with 
50 per cent. advance for overtime; coal lumpers 
~% per hour, with 3s, for over-time, permanent 
employment. In Sydney there are many res- 
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taurants where excellent meals, including 
soup, roast, and pudding, can be had for 6d.; 8 
good be i. 6 L. 


a coal-lumyper with food and lodging such as 


Thus, one hour’s work provides 


his poorer brotber in England never dreams 
of. 
ly that much money will come from the older 


In face of these facts it seems hardly like- 


countries to help the laborers here in their 
efforts to become even greater tyrants than in 
the past. 

Iwo lessons are clearly pointed by this strike. 
Labor unions will pay no regard to the en 
gagements they or their 


members may have 





made previously, if a strike is mooted—a | er- 
tidy they would be the first to complain of on 
the part of 

ame 


coal-miners each completely broke faith, i 


their employers, Shearers and 


have fair promise of success, a strike must not 
take in all classes of labor, nor as yet can com- 
bined labor hope to fight successfully capital 
combined against it. Doubtless the laborer has 
taught his master the lesson of combination, 
but it is one the Jatter is not likely to forget and 
is certain to Never bas 


Improve on, trades- 


unionism reached such a perfect stage as in 


Australia, and never bas it, to all appearances, 
invited such adefeat as it is now likely to re 


ceive. J. E. Butnarp. 


A SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY 


ROOM. 


LECTURE- 


EDINBURGH, October 24, 1890 


To 
Harvard class- 


one familiar with the decorousness of a 


room, a lecture in Edinburgh 
It is the 


open his 


University is in strange contrast. 


custom here for the pr to 


fessor 





courses with an address apart from the subje 

of the immediate purpose of instruction, and 
intended, as it were, to give the collegiate con- 
stitnency some taste of bis quality, prepara 
l had to 
hearing Geikie, 
he Ice Age,’ and 
Masson, perhaps even more famous as a Mil- 


his classes. 


tory to the enrolment of 
choose the other day between 


the well-known author of ‘ 


tonian, for their addresses came at the sar 
hour. I was sitting in the Librarian's ott 
where I could look across the stately court 
yard of the University building to the 


which led to Masson's room. As the hour ap 
the 


uniformed servitors of 


proached, one of 


the University sta mself without the 





doorway, a sort of g lian of the precinct, 
and a tew students had entered when I was 
prompted to join them, Tbe room was the 


usual academic theatre, with a steep, u 
fortable, circular range of seats, in which I 
anvicipated 1 lise rt for an hour, | 
the interest of the occasion mad forget 
The students trooped in ray aking a 





heavy tr which those in the seats 


Somebody whistled a tune, andin a 


joined 
whole ball 


moment the was whistling in u 





son. 


As some popu! 


perhaps chatted 














whistle-tune ct to r, ard as the 
number increased, and t ip of the heels 
redoubled, the whistlers beaved their breasts 
to rise above it 

The hall was now nearly filled, and the ser- 
vitor stat ed himself within t loor, and 
pointed out the ng seats the st 
insurging crowd, Presently the whistling and 
the thumps subsided before the rising cheers, for 
the students of the outer ranges had espied the 
Professor as across the 
entry. The 1 of Prof, 


his close-cut 





Masson, with 


5 


hair ar lue-lined black 


1d beard, and t 
gown, nearly filled the d& 


silvery 
he entered. 
The redoubled roof as he 
walked slowly up tbe steps and along the plat- 


or as 
cheers sha k the 











form. He laid his 4} ’ ta ! 

his manuscript in hand, lea 

tle desk, bis vitor f 
from the table, he looks ! alls ) 
the r I wil ‘ { = Ww 

Was t beg n ft 

genera ss tried s st ‘ i 


ing cheers, and ! 


cheerers rallied, a1 








once more At last Masson raised 
the signal was enoug anda . 
came rar idly over the benches 
** Gentle en, said the oY 
i it’ Vv epee tie i ® sate “ 
a Sil N t t y : vas 
a'e lie gar i ‘ 
wl tl University is 
death dur t vA 
nent La st ia y 
tribute to his friend, It Mass “ " 
to the sul * of bis t “N 
diary f is ater Vea “ 
now it iz, and w vy its pas 
through tl yr s ul 1 ’ 
tiny of tl ‘ Ma . 
‘ ulate ‘ t 
youthtiu ; “ 
hos culm it i vA 
His gestures a few : A.wa ‘ 
net g ft) tis ate " } 
the swing a 
outbur es s 
ri ’ siyt st ‘ W 
referred any | t S s 
the wi s \ . " 
? s i w t “ 
ce ate nuf-f 
pa “ r 
day bet we ‘ Sha “ 
he te tr Ss . 
own « t . Sha 
not t oI t i 
atumult of applaus I tu “ 
| uss t! t N Shak 
sper 4 ed the ent 
sind, the mest ‘ * 
’ + ea t i ry i 
speed is safe Y sser writers “ , 
empha a s $ a a 
f suche i vas es x re aT x 
how, after of t ursts i 
t atman s t ‘ 8 . 
itter 
} s x! g of i s broad 
ugUut and ¢ i na i S 1AaC showed 
t? the se Was ha ias eiwi 
saving, that with all the Tere the two 
men, tl Ss and hug 4 i how 
ever erior e mo Wa t 3 
t the ar Was t t in 
av gx in bis he ers i p t ’ 
Scottish Shak in Wa Ss iit 
f applause f wed er slowly 
placed his manuscript lL S por , took 
ip his cap, ar bowing slowly, but a 
slight inclination, turned t ave the piat- 
An eager student rushed for the door 
before him ‘Sha shame and a hurried 
ss prevented others from following, and a 


l air settled upon the stand- 


ing audience, as the Professor was all wed to 
lead the way out, 

I stepped for a moment into bis anteroom, 
i him at a table, busily en- 
students, It 
r more than a word, and I left 
that though we 
may do this sort of thing with more outward 


American lecturer would 


; fqn 
and there 1 foun 


gaged registering the thronging 
was no time fi 
he place with the impression 
decorum, many an 
fall behind the Scotchman in the heartiness of 
the sympathy which he establishes witb his 


hearers. I chanced a day or twoafterwards to 


IR ser a A 


eM. om 
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mention this scene to Sir William Muir, the 
chief of the University, and his head began to 
sway from side to side. ‘* Tradition, tradi- 
tion!” he muttered; “I wish it were other- 
wise.” I find on further acquaintance that 
there is more or less repression exercised hy 
some of the professors, but the younger classes 
are in the main irrepressible. Some of the pro- 
fessors are indifferent to it; others seem to like 
it. There can be little question, I think, that 
to lecturers of the emotional kind, who throw 
themselves feelingly into their subjects, this 
active responsiveness serves to better their per- 
formance. I never chanced to see anything 
like it in our leading colleges, though | believe 
that in the Law School of the University of 
Michigan the uproarious element is under very 
little restraint. It may obtain in some degree 
in the less known colleges; and indeed the seem- 
liness of quiet attention was not always ob- 
served at Harvard forty years ago. 
JUSTIN WINsoR. 


Correspondence. 
THE LOBBY IN MASSACHUSETTS, 
To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: While the tariff is the absorbing fea- 
ture in the political campaign, a tem) est has 
also broken out in this State on the subject of 
the lobby. Hon. William E, Russell, the can- 
didate of the Democrats, bas forced the fight- 
ing, Gov. Brackett has been compelled to take 
up the issue, and \wo members of the Legisla- 
ture, a Republican and a Democrat, have 
joined in the fiercest denunciation of the 
“third house.” As this may be the first gun 
in the conflict with an enemy who has taken 
possession of the whole country, and will re- 
quire a tremendous struggle before he can be 
dislodged, it may be worth while to consider 
some features of the situation. Of course the 
lobby is the same in Washington, in every 
State, and in every city hall in the United 
States; but as it has, I believe, first had in 
Massachuse!ts the honor of a special investi 
gating committee and a report of the same, 
and as it is there that the first note of resist- 
ance has been sounded—a far-off echo of Lex- 
ington and Bunker Hill, and in a no less im- 
portant cause—it may be best to place the 
local specimen of the genus under the micro- 
scope. 

In doing this we must first examine the or- 
ganization of the State Government, When 
the Legislature assembles, the House consists 
of 240 members, of whom the majority come 
there for the first time and very few have been 
there for more than one previous session. 
They are for the most part strangers to each 
other, ignorant of the forms and history of 
parliamentary business and of the affairs of 
the State, suspicious and liable to panic—in 
short, just in a condition to falla prey to cun- 
ning manipulators. The first thing which this 
incoherent mass of units has to do is to elect a 
Speaker, the most powerful man in the Gov- 
ernment, because he nas the power of appoint- 
ment of the standing committees which control 
all business. The career of Mr, Thomas B. Reed 
of Washington shows what the oflice may be 
made. The Speaker knows as little of the 
members as they know of him, and the natu- 
ral course is to give the best places to those 
who have secured his election. Here the lobby 
steps in at once, If it can get a Speaker elect- 
ed, it can get such committees as it wants. If 
it can get such committees, the game is in its 
hands, 





The standing committees are now appointed 
and the work begins. Observe that not one 
single item of business has been got ready for 
the Legislature, so that the whole body has to 
sit idle for six weeks to two months (awaiting 
the proverbial tactics of Satan), while the com- 
mittees are preparing some business for it. 
Every kind of measure on any subject, which 
any member may wish to introduce for himself 
or his friends, from the most important busi- 
ness of the State to the application of an indi- 
vidual for a change of name—all are sent to 
the committees without distinction and without 
precedence, Bills are piled up by hundreds and 
thousands, and the committees fairly stagger 
under the rush of people wanting to be heard. 
Around them has grown up a class of men, 
largely past members and Senators, who are 
not new or inexperienced in the business. The 
greater the confusion and turmoil of business, 
the greater their opportunity. They make ita 
point to acquaint themselves with every mem- 
ber, his preclivities and his weaknesses. They 
play into each other’s hands, Not only is it 
their profession to promote legislation of the 
kind which is paid for, but to block legislation 
of any kind unless the parties seeking it em- 
ploy and pay for their services; and they 
laugh at any unsophisticated person who ima- 
gines that he can get through any bill, even of 
purely public interest, without their help. 

Their efforts are powerfully seconded by 
another circumstance: the State of Massa- 
chusetts is absoiutely unrepresented in the 
Legislature. Neither the Governor nor any 
State official ever has any voice there as to 
policy or legislation. Whatever is done is the 
result of a struggle as to what interest or mea- 
sure shall secure the greatest number of votes, 
There is no official leader, speaking on behalf of 
the State, around whom independent members 
can rally. When the reports of the committees 
come tumbling in at the end of the session, 
there is no State authority to guard the public 
interest. The lobby has only to work up one 
after another the local members, who have no 
direct interest and no authority at all to un- 
dertake tbe defence of the State. 


What is the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment doing all this time? It is difficult to ima- 
gine a more false position than that of the 
Governor. The candidates are supposed to be 
nominated by two conventions of something 
like one thousand members each, but in reality 
are so by asma!!) knot of politicians, who might 
just as well do it without troubling the con- 
vention to assemble. The candidates are called 
a Democrat anda Kepublican—names which 
bave about as much meaning as the “‘ greens” 
and the ‘‘ blues” in the faction fights at Con- 
stantinople when the Eastern Empire was tot- 
tering to its fall; but the people have no choice 
except between these two, After election, un- 
less the Governor chooses to join in a game of 
intrigue with the lobby, he remains a complete 
figurehead. He has no voice as to policy or 
legislation. He can send messages to the Legis- 
lature, but they are sent to the standing com- 
mitiees, and receive no more attention than the 
proposals of any member or even of any ave- 
rage citizen, He has the veto power, but it is 
as absurd as it would be in the hands of the 
general of an army who had a veto on tactics 
of the line officers. What sort of a govern- 
ment is that which has no power to say what 
shall be, but only what shall not be, done / 

If the Governor has no control over policy, 
he has also none over administration, The 
chief ofticers of the State are all elected sepa- 
rately, and are wholly independent of him and 
of each other. As administration under such 
circumstances is impossible, the Legislature 





has set up a number of commissions, which are 
the real Executive of the State. They never 
come in contact with the Legislature, can 
never enforce or even urge a policy, they re- 
ceive little or no pay, and their doings are 
shrouded in complete secrecy, except as to what 
they choose to tell. Impotence in the Execu- 
tive, anarchy in the Legislature, and no re- 
sponsibility anywhere—these are the ideal con- 
ditions for the development of the lobby. 

The immediate cause of the present outbreak 
is as follows: There came before the Legisla- 
ture last winter a number of petitions for a 
charter for an elevated railroad. That of the 
West End Company, the most powerful of the 
applicants, was progressing under full sail 
when Mr. Williams, member of the House 
from Deaham, charged that it was being car- 
ried by bribery on the part of the lobby. Both 
houses appointed committees of investigation, 
which were not very anxious to discover any- 
thing. The West End Comyany admitted that 
they employed the lobby, since that was the 
only way to get anything done. If it wasa 
bad way, the Legislature ought to provide a 
better; but as it was, they must use what me- 
thods were before them. The report of the in- 
vestigating committees said substantially the 
same thing. The West End Bill passed both 
houses and the Governor signed it. At the 
same time was rushed through both houses an 
act requiring all persons employing agents to 
procure legislation to register their names, to 
render a sworn account of expenses incurred 
thereby, and not to make payment dependent 
upon the legislation obtained—an act which 
will be about as effective for its purpose as 
would be an act forbidding men and women 
to marry. 

As the campaign waxes warm, more and 
more light of a very curious kind is thrown 
upon the internal working of the lobby. 
While all the speakers join in denouncing and 
trying more or less to make party capital out 
of it, no one of them seems even remotely to 
suggest any practical remedy. If the causes 
are in the conditions I have indicated, relief 
must be sought in reversing those conditions 
by giving greater and more concentrated 
power to the Executive, introducing more of 
order and system into the Legislature, and 
enforcing more direct and individual responsi- 
bility in both. Without, however, dwelling 
upon that now, I have thought the incidents 
worth recounting as touching a matter of the 
deepest importance if not interest to the whole 
country, and which may occupy a large place 
in its future history. G, B. 

Boston, November 1, 1890. 





A SLIP CORRECTED, 
To THE Eprtor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Allow me to correct a serious arith- 
metical error in your comments on the census 
of the population in the current number of the 
Nation. A “ gain of 59.51 per cent. for twenty 
years” is obviously not ‘‘at the rate of 29.75 
per cent. in tem years,” as you haveit. In fact, 
a gain of only 26.30 per cent. per decade pro- 
duces a gain of 5051 in two decades. This cor- 
rection very greatly reduces the discrepancy 
you point out between the average rate of in- 
crease in the two decades 186U-'80, and the rate 
of increase shown by Mr. Porter’s figures for 
the decade 1880-90. 

OF course, this correction leaves quite unaf- 
fected the strong points you make against the 
result, resting on the checks to the natural 
growth of population, and still more to immi- 
gration, caused by the war and by the long 
pericd of industrial depression following the 
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panic of 1875; checks which have bad nothing 
corresponding to them in the decade just closed. 
Yours very respectfully, F, 


BALTIMORE, November 9, 1890. 


Notes. 


B. WESTERMANN & Co, will publish imme- 
diately Part i. of Volume ii. of Karl Brug- 
mann’s ‘ Elements of a Comparative Grammar 
of the Indo-Germanic Languages,’ treating of 
wood-formation, root-formation, and infle« 
tion, with additions by the author since the 
German edition appeared, and with elucida 
tions from the Anglo-Saxon contributed by 
the translator, Dr. Conway, of Cambridge, 
England. 

The Seeger & Guernsey Co, of this city 
have in press a Spanish edition of their ‘Cy- 
cloy dia of the Manufactures and Products of 
the United States,’ for circulation in Mexico, 
Central and South America, 

Worthington Co, have uearly ready ‘A 
Boy’s History of the United States’; and ‘ A 
Sister’s Love,’ from the German of W. Heim 
burg, by Margaret P. Waterman, 

Chatto & Windus in London and the United 
States Book Co, in this country will bring cut 
Mr. Moncure D. Conway’s editing of Wash- 
ington’s ‘Rules of Civility,” concerning 
which he has already written in these columns 





For the forthcoming volume on the Centen 
nial Celebration of Washington’s Inaugura- 
tion (1789-1889), Mr. Clarence W. Bowen, Sec 
retary of the Committees on the Celebration, 
desires information respecting portraits of the 
following members of the first Congress under 
the Constitution. Mr. Bowen’s address is No, 
251 Broadway, New York: 

Theodore Bloodworth, North Carolina; Ben- 
jamin Bourne, Rhode Island; Jonathan Elmer, 
New Jersey; Theodore Foster, Rhode Island; 
George Gaie, Maryland; Kenjamin Goodhue, 
Massachusetts; William Grayson, Virginia; 
Samuel Griflin, Virginia; Jonathan Grout, 
Massachusetts; Thomas Hartley, Pepnsy!vania; 
John Hatborn, New York; Daniel Heister, 
Pennsylvania; Jobn Henry, Maryland; Samuel 
Johnston, North Carolina; George Leonard, 
Massachusetts: George Mathews, Georgia; Au- 
drew Moore, Virginia; Josiah Parker, Massa- 
chusetts; Thomas Scott, Pennsylvania; George 
Partridge, Massachusetts; Jobm Steele, North 
Carolina; Joseph Stanton, jr., Rhode Island; 
Michael Genifer Stone, Maryland; Jonathon 
Sturges, Connecticut; John Walker, Virginia 
Alexander White, Virginia; Paine Wingate, 
New Hampshire. 

The Leonard Scott Publication Co., New 
York, add henceforth to the eight original edi- 
tions of English periodicals which they supp)y 
to their subscribers, Blackwood’s Maguzine, 
by arrangement with the Edinburgh pub- 
lishers, 

A welcome awaits the new one-volume edi- 
tion of the ‘ Poetical Works of Matthew Ar 
nold,’ just published by Macmillan & Co. in 
a style uniform with their one-volume Words- 
worth. As the print is admirably large and 
the paper solid, a certain bulkiness could not 
well be avoided, and the poems fill 500 pages 
A steel portrait of Arnold is prefixed, and his 
own notes are placed at theend. Doultless, in 





time we shall have notes by another hand, and 
then we may hope to have the dates of the 
several pieces determined. This is often of n 

little consequence, and always of interest. 
Here and there in this edition the year is either 
given or inferrible. 

Paul Hervieu’s ‘Flirt,’ translated by Hugh 
Craig, as ;ublishel by Worthington Co. in a 
handsome quarto volume, is embellished with 
numerous illustrations by Mme. Madeleine Le 
maire, Her graceful designs partly mask, and 
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also, it must be said, partly reinforce, this 
lisagreeable story, on which a woman's art 
ought not to have been expended 


} 


Possession without ownership may be exem- 


plified for the thousandth time by any one who 
will purchase *‘ The Christmas Carol’ of Dick- 
eus (New York: Brentano's). This edition, a 
fine quarto, reproduces in facsimile the novel- 
ist’s original MS. of bis world-farnous story, 
for which MS. $1,500 was paid on its last 
change of ow: ership. The public of 500 ad 
mitted to share in the facsimile (250 copies 
being reserved for America) is all but as well 
off as the present owner of the MS., so far as 
the mere aspect of the handwriting is concern 
ed, and better off by virtue of having the 
whole history of the ‘Carol’ interestingly re 
lated, in connection with the facsimile, by Mr 
F. G. Kitton. Both Leech and Linton wer 
associated with the first edition of 1845. The 
proceeds of it disappointed Dickens, but the 
popular favor continued, and the latest chea; 
edition bas sold enormously ata penny, Dick 
ens’s ‘‘copy ” is furiously rewritten and inter- 
lined, 

‘The Song of the Passaic,’ by John Alleyne 
Macnab (New York: Walbridge & Co.), is a sin 


cere tribute, in correct and respectable verse, 
to the chief river which heads in New Jersey, 
ani whose meanderings bespeak the geolog 
revolutions of the tract through which it war 


ders. The author justifies his love and praise 


of the stream by well-chosen phot grapl ic 
views, and has supphed a map of its course 


and tributaries, with statistics of elevation, 
besides a formal description and sundry usefu 
notes to his own verse. The little book rec 
menuds itself to ali who know the manifold 
loveliness of the Passaic watershed 

Mr. H. E. Krehbiel has now issued five vol- 
umes of his useful ‘ Review of the New York 
Musical Season,’ containing the full pro 
grammes of all important entertainments, to 


gether with selections from the author’s eriti 








cisms 10 the 7ribune; and the success has been 
suflicient to warrant their continuance (Novello, 
Ewer & The issue for ISS)-{4 s 
lengthy articles on ifa ‘The ying 
Dutebman,” *' The of igdad Don 
Juan,” ete. The essay on “Don Juan 1 

bodies some original matter relating to the 
American career of the librettist Da Ponte, tt 


value of which bas been recognized abroad 
A novel feature is a list of choral works per 
formed in forty American cities during the 


past season, and in connection therewith Mr. 














Krehbiel’s article on ** American Conductors 
and Choral NSccieties” is reprinted from 
Harper's Weekl: Une of the most interesting 
chapters in the book is, as usual, the retrospect 
of the o; era and concert season. The statis- | 
tics provided show that Wagner maintained 
his superior popularity over other composers 
the average rece s on Wagner pb ghts bel x 
$5,582, as against $3,056 on non-Wagneria. 
nigats Speaking { Patt 
Mr Kreht ei says eed he audier ces Were large 
ly composed of cur .osity-seekers, impelled by 
the desire be able to say the future tha 
they, toc ] 4 z test songstress of 
the last generat he i teenth century 
Considerable as re > were from tt 
Patti 1 I ssentat s t ss eiy ope to 
i t re nearly or quite de- 
ve his, Which were w 
public (1 was told on 
g en Mme. Albani sang | 
i Was taken in at the | 
t nding that, aside from | 
ti ti, they were far and 





away the most interesting and delightful en- 


tertainments of the season. 


Among the large number of new eon 
musical topics which hav ately been put into 
the market, none deserves a more Liddh We 

me than Mr. lL. C. Elson's * Theory of Music 
as Applied to the Teaching and Practice of 
Voice and Instruments’ (Bost New England 
Conservatory of Mus ibe first thirty pages 


are devoted to a condensed but remarkably 





as one of the three 
he world bas ever 





= ’ 
The involved character of the game and fish 
laws of the various States and of the Dominion 
f Canada is a source of vexation to those 
whose function it is to consult them frequently. 
l appearance of the comprehensive 


n called * Book of the Game Laws’ 





id Stream: Publishing Co.)}, it has been 


quip; ed with a large number 





yumes. It is proposed to issue in 
connection with this brochure, which will be 
publisoed annually, three supplements, which 
will contain any changes in the laws that may 
occur during the year. Ibe book contains the 
fish and game statutes of every State and Ter- 
ritory of the Union, where such are in force, 
and of the Donainion of Canada, 
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The first calendar for 1891 to reach us is the 
Whist Calendar (Boston: W. B, Clarke & Co.), 
compiled by Robert Fuller. It consists of the 
customary ornamental backing, with a pad for 
the several days of the year, The selections 
are all pertinent to the game, and mostly from 
well-known writers upon it, but occasionally 
the Scripture, Marcus Aurelius, or Sbakspere 
is levied upon with good effect. 

The October Bulletin of the Boston Public 
Library contains a list by centuries of the pur- 
chases made for that institution at the sale of 
the Barlow Library last February, beginning 
with the great prize which caused so much dis- 
cussion, the Latin edition of Columbus’s letter 
to Raphael Sanchez announcing his discovery 
of the New World ‘“‘supra Gangem” (1493). 
This eight-page letter is reproduced at the end 
of the Bulletin by the beliotype process, accom- 
panied by Major’s translation. 

In the Bollettino of the Central National Li- 
brary at Florence of October 15, mention is 
made of a new ‘ Guida della Stampa Periodica 
I:aliana,’ by Nicola Bernardini, to which Prof. 
Bonghi furnishes an introduction. The work 
embraces the journalism of the peninsula, past 
and present, the press legislation, the features 
of provincial journalism, and Italian papers 
published in foreign parts. 

We learn from Dr. Murray that reading may 
yet be done on this side of the water for the 
Philological Society’s ‘ New English Dictiona- 
ry,’ of which he isthe controlling spirit. He 
instances Fynes Moryson’s ‘ Description of Ire- 
land’ which we lately cited in Prof. Morley’s 
reprint in the ‘‘Carisbrooke Library.” He 
adds that his monumental enterprise is ham- 
pered by the want of funds to buy books to be 
read for quotation. It would be honor cheaply 
earned for some wealthy American to bestow 
$500 or $1,000 annually by way of endowment 
for this purpose, 

Mr. H, H. Johnston, the well-known African 
traveller, has contributed to the London Gra- 
phic two illustrated articles on ‘* Nyasaland,” 
which have some points of peculiar interest. 
He draws a charming picture of Blantyre, the 
home of the Scotch missionaries in the Shiré 
Highlands. A part of the elevated plateau be- 
tween the two lakes, now nearly depopulated 
by the native wars, be regards as well adapted 
to European colonization. It is an ** African 
Devonshire, with its red soil, its rounded hills, 
covered with short green turf, its many rills 
and rivulets,” the only un-English sight 
being the banana groves, ‘‘ At night the 
temperature is cool and crisp; even dur- 
ing the day the heat of the sun is only that 
of an English summer.” Mr. Johnston’s 
account of the East African Arab is 
especially noteworthy, as being contrary tothe 
general impression that he is always a slave- 
trader, and chiefly responsible for the decima- 
tion of central Africa. He believes that though 
the most of them buy slaves from the negro 
raiders, the Masai or the Angoni, for instance, 
they would cease to do so if a legitimate com- 
merce was opened to them. In fact, they 
would readily join the European in subduing 
and taming the savages whose raids are the 
cause of most of the misery and bloodshed in 
Africa. Mr. Johnston characterizes them as 
an “eminently sober people, industrious, en- 
terprising, and in many respects not unrea- 
’ who as Colonists and soldiers may 
prove very useful aliies in the development of 
the Continent. 

The Bulletin of the Société de Géographie 
contains an article by M. E, Blane, which is 
important as indicating the policy of France 
with relation to the Sudan. A detailed de- 
scription of the great commercial routes from 


sonable,’ 








the Mediterranean to the south is preceded by 
a short account of the physical difficulties to 
be surmounted by the caravans. ‘The only 
parts of the desert which are practically im- 
passable are the great plateaus or hamadas, 
These are elevated plains covered with hard, 
angular stones, apparently of the same size, 
and forming a bed generally as thick as the 
diameter of a single stone. These curious 
formations, resulting entirely from the action 
of the wind, as he claims to have proved from 
actual experiment, are the only parts of the 
Sahara absolutely without water, From M. 
Blane’s description, aided by an outline route 
map, it is evident that both Algeria and 
Tunis have very few ways of reachirg the 
south, while both Morocco and Tripoli are well 
provided with them. The French possessions 
are practically cut off from the south, partly 
by the nature of the desert on their frontier, 
and partly from the fact that all the 
natural rcutes beyond these frontiers are 
in the hands of the Moors and Tripolitan 
Turks, or of natives hostile to the French 
interests. Within the past twenty years Tur- 
key has consolidated its power in Tripoli and 
extended the limits of the province far to the 
west. In this way it has absorbed the whole of 
the ‘* Hinterland” of Tunis, and thereby divert- 
ed all its trans-Saharan trade to Tripoli, where 
three or four caravans, numbering sometimes 
2,000 persons, arriveevery year, besides smaller 
fortnightly caravans coming from a less dis- 
tance. While disc'aiming any intention on the 
part of France to possess itself of Tripoli, M. 
Blane protests against this extension of her 
frontiers, and asserts that the two important 
points of Rbadames and Rhbat, lying to the 
south of Tunis, and now garrisoned by Turks, 
France must and will have in order to sustain 
commercial relations with the Sudan. But it 
is inconceivable that any appreciable amount 
of trade from the rich Mohammedan kingdoms 
of the central Sudan, except that in slaves, 
which now constitutes practically the whole of 
the tratlic between the Sudan and Morceco and 
Tripoli, would cross the desert in preference to 
seeking the vastly nearer route by the River 
Niger; and the most important of these king- 
doms have lately concluded treaties with the 
Royal Niger Company for a monopoly of 
trade, 


— The new Library edition of ‘ Milton’s Po- 
etical Works’ (Macmillan), by Prof. Masson, 
in three beautifully printed octavo volumes, 
contains some new matter, and exhibits some 
changes in arrangement. The poems are print- 
ed in chronological order for the first time ; 
a memoir is introduced, admirably adapted to 
its purpose ; the minor introductions are re- 
vised, and a short paper on Milton’s hand- 
writing is added. Tbe most important change 
is the insertion, in the introduction to ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ of a full discussion of the indebted- 
ness of the poet to previous writers upon the 
same or allied subjects, and in particular to 
Vondel. Wereviewed the question in our no- 
tice of Mr. Edmundson’s monograph on Mil- 
ton and Vondel at the time of its appearance, 
and Prof, Masson’s searching examination of 
the alleged parallelisms can only strengtben 
the opinion then expressed. He does not find 
any evidence of Milton’s direct borrowing, nor 
any proof that the poet bad read Vondel ; but, 
in deference, apparently, to Mr. Gosse’s opi- 
nion, he will only admit at worst that Milton 
had read the Dutch author, and that some 
echoes remained in bis memory. He quotes, 
however, in a foot-note, Vondel’s latest editor, 
Van Lennep, who says that he does not regard 
Milton’s acquaintance with Vondel or his 





tragedy as proved. In our own judgment, 
Prof, Masson has gone further than he 
had any editorial warrant, in acknowledging 
the very slight obligation of a vague remem- 
brance of Vondel by Milton as at all likely. The 
futility of the hope of editorial exhaustiveness 
is illustrated by the fact that this discussion of 
Milton’s sources takes no account of the latest 
‘* precursor” of the poet, Avitus, whose claim 
probably had not been heard of when the essay 
was written. Prof. Masson adds also a transla- 
tion of the Latin poems, meant to show their 
rhythm and substance, but not pretending to 
poetical excellence. Such a version is useful 
te the unlearned student, but it very faintly 
represents the beauty and grace of these 
poems. The notes are sufficient, and have 
been well-restrained within practicab’e ijimits. 
They are most full on geographical points; if 
more space could have been afforded any- 
where, 1t would have been most welcome in the 
citation of the classical sources, where Milton’s 
obligation is direct. Here the editor, we 
think, might bave allowed himself more lati- 
tude. The description of the youths in ‘Co. 
mus,’ 291-302, for exampie, justifies a reference 
to Euripides’s ‘* [phigeneia in Tauris,” 267, et 
seq. In such matters, however, scholarship 
may indulge its own tastes too much. The 
edition is a very edmirable one, and is much 
perfected by its revision. It takes rank in ac- 
curacy and care with the unsparing labor of 
the editors of Shakspere. 


—It is a wonderful sort of enlightenment 
that one occasionally darives from popular 
purveyors of the omne scibile. For instance, 
in the ‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ by 
the Rev. E. Cobham Brewer, LL.D., we read, 
under the title ‘‘ Juggernaut,” of ‘* King Ayeen 
Akbery”; the ‘A‘in-i-akbari,’ or ‘ Institutes 
of Akbar,’ a work of the celebrated historian 
Abulfazl, being thus hominified and accorded 
royal rank. Again, in the anonymous ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Every-day Difficulties,’ published by 
Ward, Lock & Co., for which we are assured 
that ‘“‘the best authorities have been con- 
sulted,” the account given of Brahmans is a 
gem of the first water. ‘‘ They take their title,” 
we are told, ‘from Abraham, whom they call- 
ed Brahma, and affected to imitate the life of 
the patriarch by living in deserts.” Toreturn 
to Dr. Brewer: according to him, the Brah- 
mans ‘‘claim Brahma as the founder of their 
religious system,” and a Bratman is ‘‘a wor- 
shipper of Brahma”—statements which the 
veriest smatterer in Hinduism, as set forth by 
writers of any credit, knows to be mere moon- 
shine, Far from the least of the evils insepa- 
rable from the cheap multiplication of books 
is the spawning, by sciolists, of manuals 
professing to impart miscellaneous informa- 
tion. That, as a general rule, these artists 
produce no vouchers for what they advance is, 
of itself, a pretty evident proof that, provided 
it hits their fancy, whatever they have read, or 
otherwise picked up, if not, in their estima- 
tion, authentic, is, at any rate, considered by 
them as quite good enough to offer as fact to 
those who resort to their pages for instruction. 


—We have once or twice heretofore made 
reference to a society formed a few years ago 
in England called the Association for the Im- 
provement of Geometrical Teaching. It wasa 
kind of organized rebellion against the tyranny 
of Euclid, who, from the revival of learning 
down to the middle of the present century, bad 
reigned supreme in all English schools. This 
heretical conspiracy, which included some of the 
ablest mathematical teachers in England, ori- 
ginated in the conviction that the human race 
had made some progress, not only in the dis- 
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covery of new geometrical truths, but also in 
the methods of teaching and in the construc- 
tion of text-books, since the days of the Greek 
geometers. The Society first published a ‘Syl 
labus of Plane Geometry,’ which it afterwards 
expanded into a comylete text-book covering 
the same ground as the first six books of Eu- 
clid’s ‘Elements.’ To what extent this has 
been adopted in English schools we are not in- 
formed. 
measure successful may, however, be inferred 
from the fact that it is 
sphere of operations beyond the limits of pure 
Its last publication is a * Syllabus 


That the Society bas been in some 
now extending its 


geometry. 
of Elementary Dynamics,’ Part I., treating of 
Linear Dynamics, with an appendix on the 
meaning of the symbols in physical equations. 
It is asmall 4to of 89 pages, divided into chap 
ters and sections, and containing the defi- 
nitions and propositions of a regular text- 
book, and a designation of the places where 
explanations, illustrations, examples, and ex 
ercises should be inserted. 


—The manner in which this syllabus was 
prepared will serve as a specimen of the me- 
thod adopted by the Society in the construc- 
tion of its publications. The Syllabus was 
first drawn up ty Mr. R. B. Hayward, M.A, 
F.R.S., late President of the Ass ciation, 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam 
bridge, and now the Senior Mathematical 
Ma-ter of Harrow School. He submitted it to 
the members of the Association, and it was re- 
ferred to a Committee, who, after due exami- 
nation, reported it in what they considered 
the most satisfactory shape. Next it was dis- 
cussed in fall session by the Association, and 
finally adopted and ordered to be published as 
an authoritative exposition of the views of the 
Association as to what should be the form and 
‘Linear Dyna 


substance of a text-book on 


mics.’ Our readers will at once see the com 


plete analogy of this process to the course of a 


bill in a legislative body from its introduction 


to its final enactment, We are not yet pre- 


pared to form an opinion as to how far this 


method of constructing a text-book will prove 
therefore successful. Mr 


satisfactory and 


Hayward also prepared and submitted toa 
committee of the Association a ‘Syllabus of 
Solid 


Geometry,’ which met with their ap 


proval. Instead, however, of seeking what 
might be calied its ‘* passage” by the Associa- 
tion, Mr. Hayward preferred to develep out 
of it and publish on his own responsibility a 
regular treatise on ‘Elementary Solid Geo 
metry’ Heretofore nearly al 


the English schools have contented themselves 


(Macmillan) 


with the first twenty-two propositions of the 
eleventh book of Euclid. Mr. Hayward’s book 
is a 12mo of 130 pages, and is much more in ac- 
cordance with modern modes of thought and 
metheds of teaching than the portion of Euclid 
hitherto used. The first written 
rather for teachers than pupils, will prove of 
interest to advanced mathematicians, as will 


chapter, 


also the appendix to section v, ‘On Symme 


try ina Plane and in Space.” 


—The Levant Herald of September 22 quotes 
a curious letter from Bjelina, in Bosnia, which 
discloses a state of things among tke Bosniaks 
that recalls some of the old stories we used to 
hear about China. It appears that numbers of 
Bosniaks had recently applied to the authori- 
ties for permission to be beheaded in the place 
of Baron de Rothschild. The authorities at 
once set themselves to investigate the matter, 
and found that a rumor had been spread 
abroad among the rural population that Baron 
Rotkschild had been sentenced to death for 
s(me crime or other, and that he would pay a 
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million florins to any one who would become 
his substitute and undergo the penalty for him 


Clubs were speedily formed among the pea 


sants who desired to share the million, and 
each member bound himself to sacrifice his life 
for the benefit of his fellow-members if he 
should draw the fatal lot that de-ignated one 
The money, of 
1g the 


In this manner several substitutes for 


of the club as the victim. 
course, Was to be divided amo: rest as a | 
prize. } 


the Baron were provided, and they offered 
themselves to the authorities ready to fultil 
their bargain to the last. No ex»'anations 
were sufficient to convince them that the story 
was a hoax, and at last accounts new postu 
lants for decapitation were still coming in, and 
still going away grieved and unhappy in their 


disappointment. 


—The Temps of October 5 had something t 
say upon a question which has 
touched in our columns—the lack of originali- | 
ty in the architecture of the present century 
Laymen attribute it, the 7Zemps says, to a lack 
of genius in the architects ; architects 
crude ideas of their clients, which are impos: 
upon them ina way that deprives them cf al 
initiative. This last assertion may be held t& 
have less weight when it is remembered that 
the French Government yives its architects 
much liberty of design in the construction of 
} ubliec buildings, and yet does not get marked 
ly better work from them than individuals dk 
Atany rate, bo bh private and public bull 


often show banalité even when they escape 





vyliness. The Exposition of ISSY, notoriously, 


ug 

g 
has given hope to some by attracting attention | 

| 

to the use of iron as a material, The group | 
of architects who, under the direct {M 
Baudot, ‘keep up in the Eneyelop. ir 
chitecture the traditions of free researi ut 

in le} endence of V iollet-ie Du Se are convin 


that in this way distinction lies, and they hav 


sent out an appeal to all French architects, a 
invited them to a free competition, D s 
for buildings of any sort whatsoeve 

any material Whatsoever, al Aske 

chiteets are to be constrained by 1 

tions but those of art, and may go whereve 
faney leads the way. The jury is n 

with a perfect eclecticism. All the designs 

to be sent in before November 15; ar wher 
they are exposed, there w n i t, t 4 


exhibition worth seeing for many reas 
One would say that whatever qualities it lacks, 
itis sureto have one which possibly its 


jectors did not most arde: 


J 


to be very fin le siecle 


A RUSSIAN TRACT 


Labor. By Count Lyof Tolst Transiat 
by Mary Cruger. Chicago: Laird & 
and New York: [be Pollard Publishing C 








Toil. By Count Leo Tolst and 7 
Bondareff. Translated by James F. Als 
Chicago: Charles H. Serge! & ( 

THERE is very little choice between the abov 

three editions of the w kK nder review 

The trauslations were made m t s 

French original ss Cruger’s is nor 

easily read, the flowing. Mr. Alvor s 

angular, awkward, and inelegant, but keeps 
loser to the text, and re‘ains phrases whic 

Miss Cruger has omitted. Mr.: Alvord’s trans 

lation is also to be commended because, a 

bough, like the others, his wrongly bears 

Count Tolstoi’s name before Bondareff’s, it 


omits from both cover and title page the false 


statement that the book has been or is 
pressed " or “‘interdicted by the Czar of Rus- 


sia” The admission in the French translator's 


sup- 
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ex s t e i Hi f I taki! into 
siderat nts he Arctic re- 
gions of dense forests and of deserts, where 
he t ty f y days’ labor which he 
pronounces sufficient (nor any other amount of 
ne) would ra a cro} He should have ex- 
ained that the forty days cover the peasant’s 
period of work—haying, harvesting, plough- 
ing. and sowing—in Russia. He should have 


ed rve as the grain to be sown, and 





s 4 read as tl livinely instituted me- 
lium of salvation. The inevitable cucumber, 
fre-h in summer, salted in winter, is also most 
unaccountably omitted 


Bot we must turn to Bondareff. Passing 


over the question as to bow he came to be in 
Siberia, one may inquire : If he allows himseif 
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to be the righteous possessor of a small cottage 
and a bit of ground, as the result of forty days’ 
work jer annum, why does not he accord to 
others who are willing to take only eighty fes- 
tival days’ rest, and work 285 days a year, the 
right to own a larger house and more land 
Surely, if labor constitutes salvation, the more 
labor the moresalvation. Or should a Protest- 
ant, who may toil on Sundays also, and observe 
imperfectly only the four or five legal holidays 
imposed by the tyrannical American Govern. 
ment (all governments being tyrannical accord- 
ing to this theory), be forced to content himself 
with Bondareff's cot and plot? He lays great 
stress upon the fact that his text, ‘‘ Inthe sweat 
of thy face shalt thou knead bread,” occurs in 
the beginning of the Bible. Certainly, every 
one who is familiar with the peculiar reason- 
ing of “inspired” ignoramuses will agree 
that it could not have occupied a more dan- 
gerous and inflammatory position—unless it 
had been at the other end of the Bible, in the 
Apocalypse, which also affords exceptionally 
fine opportunities for misce'laneous raving. 
lf there be any force in this argument, every- 
thing between Genesis and Revelation may 
safely be disregarded. But what becomes of 
the permission accorded to Adam, in a still 
earlier verse, to eat freely of all things which 
had grown without the bestowal of labor ? 

Bondareff says that labor is perfect joy. But 
his railings at the rich, his demands to have re- 
stored to him his “stolen fortune” (his 11,500 
rubles for twenty-three years’ labor), his con- 
fessions of envy and hatred, lead one to the 
conviction that he would jump at a chance to 
renounce this joy and the salvation which, like 
all fanatics of his class, he is positive that he 
has secured, and embrace the vileness of 
wealth, like other preachers of labor and pover- 
ty before him. ‘*Man is a hypocrite,” he 
cries. ‘* I now hate all men, and that is why I 
will not have them touch my coffin after my 
death.” He declares that if a poor man sins, 
it is because he has shirked this divinely im- 
posed toil; and he furnishes the corollary: 
‘But educated and intelligent people avoid 
this labor. . . . They have imposed” (the 
italics are ours) ‘all labor upon the poor and 
weak, but these, in retaliation, do not sleep or 
lose their presence of mind: they steal, kill, 
burn, and defraud each other.” Very true. 
And the moral ? 

After insisting that no one shall do anything 
but raise bread crops, and that nothing shall 
ever be sold or bartered, which evidently de- 
bars him from purchasing the fruits of unhal- 
lowed labor, he says: ‘‘ The mercbants raise 
the prices of their merchundise, and so make 
us pay the amount of the taxes”! He also for- 
gets that no one forces the peasants to sell their 
surplus grain to the rich and so furnish the 
latter with a weapon of ‘‘ oppression.” His 
manner of suggesting that ‘*the poor martyrs, 
laborers, should be delivered from a weari- 
some iabor,” does not seem to indicate pro- 
found faith in the joy or sanctity of Adam’s 
curse. And he more than once intimates that 
he expects praises and rewards for fulfilling 
his divine joy, although he declares, ‘‘ This la- 
bor is not difficult, but easy and useful.” 

He mixes up the condition of affairs before 
and since the emancipation of the serfs in the 
way Which will best suit his own purpose. 
Three days a week was the legal maximum of 
labor for the proprietor before emancipa- 
tion, and rarely enforced even then. If the 
peasant raises his finger for any one but him- 
self nowadays, he gets the equivalent in arable 
land, pasturage, money, or what firewood he 
cannot steal. He admits that they all ‘ work 
against their will.” Paragraphs 124-5 are fine 
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specimens of arithmetic, misstatement of con- 
ditions, and argument. According to Bonda- 
reff’s own showing, from sixty to eighty days 
are amr ly suflicient for the support of a family 
for two years ; hence, if it were true that he 
had but 155 days, he has twice as much as he 
requires, And the dozen children are not ob- 
ligatory. Such exclamations as, ‘‘ What bri- 
gand has stolen my fortune?” (money being 
accursed and useless), and ‘‘ Oh! if the wrong 
they do us were only temporary, but it is 
eternal!” sound more like the inconsistent 
grumblings of a commonplace Socialist than 
the elation of a man condemned to perennial 
joy and everlasting salvation at the cheap rate 
of from thirty to forty days a year. ‘ You 
see the effect this commandment can have,” he 
says egain. ‘‘ Thanks to it, the old man be- 
comes young, the feeble strong” (not true of 
your disciple Tolstoi, good Bondareff!), ‘‘ the 
idle industrious, the imbecile intelligent” (not 
true of yourseif, Bondareff!), ‘‘the drunkard 
sober” (not true of the peasants), ‘‘and the 
poorrich. . . . If the poor knew their own 
strength, they would not submit to such out- 
rages. Man would then deliver himself from 
the indigence and misery which strangle him.” 
Evidently, ‘‘the poor would become rich” by 
violence. And again consistency seems, to the 
ordinary intelligence, to be lacking. 

Some of the other unexplainable mysteries are 
how Bondareff arrived at the peculiar etymo- 
logy which makes muzhik mean ‘ beast’ (one 
translation makes it ‘stupid’), when it is sim- 
ply the diminutive of muzh, a man, with lite- 
rally not a letter of the other words in it ; where 
he gets his allusions to the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
Caligula, Darius’s daughter with her serpents, 
and so on; and why he should acknowledge 
the right of the Czar, as an equal with God 
(after previous denunciation of all supericrs), 
to judge the righteousness of his cause, when 
he insists that ‘‘ God, bread, and the laborer” 
form the real Trinity. He admits that Christ 
did not labor himself, and ‘‘ did not give prece- 
dence to the law of labor, because, from his 
infancy, he saw in it little virtue, and con- 
sidered it to be a great misfortune ”— whence he 
draws the deduction which might have been 
expected, viz., that he himself is the true and 
only Messiah, who has been preordained since 
the foundation of the world to discover the 
truth and preach it. Count Tolstoi, who holds 
the same conviction with regard to himself, 
as stated in ‘ My Religion,’ neglects to com- 
ment upon this view of the New Testament 
doctrine. 

We admit the dignity of labor, but we de- 
mand a broader interpretation than either 
Bondareff or Tolstoi supplies. The majority 
of people read carelessly, as a sort of ‘* mental 
dram-drinking,” or in obedience to the dictates 
of temporary fashion. Therefore, we have de- 
voted valuable space to showing up a book 
which deserves no mention from its intrinsic 
merits. The conclusion of the matter is that 
discriminating persons have, in all probability, 
already arrived at the decision that the Czar of 
Russia must be a man of good judgment, 
whose condemnation, real or fictitious, is a sure 
indication of the bad quality of a book; and 
that Count 'Tolstoi’s praises are equally final in 
the same direction, when the book deals with 
social questions. 


RECENT LAW BOOKs, 
In the second edition of Mr. Justice Stephen’s 
‘General View of the Criminal Law’ (Macmil- 
lan), the original work, which appeared in 
1863, has been thoroughly rewritten, and with 
the result, rare in the career of law books, tbat 





the new treatise (although it contains, as we 
are told in the preface, the essence of what the 
writer has learned during a long and greatly 
varied experience of thirty-six years as a bar- 
rister, a member of the Indian Council, an au- 
thor, a draftsman, and a judge) is brought 
within two-thirds of the compass of the first 
edition. This condensation is due, in large 
measure, to the learned author’s ability to 
make frequent reference, fora fuller statement 
of his views, to his well-known Digests of 
Criminal Law and Criminal Procedure and his 
‘History of the Criminal Law.’ But apart 
from this gain in proportion, the new edition 
is an improvement throughout upon the origi- 
nal treatise. The historical introduction re- 
mains, as before, the least satisfactory part of 
the book, ‘There is a certain vagueness in re- 
gard to several matters, and there are some in- 
accuracies, as, for example, the remark that 
the appeal of theft was soon disused; and 
the statement that the judges in 1452 made a 
rule of their own authority that persons in- 
dicted for murder should not be tried fora 
year, so that the party’s right to bring an ap- 
peal of murder in the meantime might not be 
interfered with. This rule of the judges was 
not the result of judicial legislation, but the 
aftirmance of a doctrine as old as the time of 
Britton. 

But the distinguished writer was chiefly in- 
terested in dealing with the Criminal Law as 
it is or ought to be, and here he is eminently 
successful, The dogmatic portion of the book 
is conspicuous for the arrangement of the sub- 
ject, for clearness of statement, and for vigor- 
ous and wholesome criticism, An illustration 
of this last quality is found in the remark that 
the maxim ‘** Non est reus nisi mens sit rea,” 
is ‘‘ neither more nor less valuable than the 
other scraps of Latin which have found their 
way into the law, and which are generally 
used when counsel do not clearly know their 
own meaning.” The book as a whole seems to 
us to be the best of the author’s works, and 
must be of very great value to the student, 
the legislator, and the intelligent general 
reader. 

Not much is to be expected of a law-book 
which is intended neither as a text-book nor a 
digest, but rather as a series of compact state- 
ments of the law, substantiated by very nume- 
rous citations of the important English and 
American decisions relating thereto. But in 
the ‘Law of Trusts and Trustees,’ by James 
H. Flint (San Francisco: Bancroft-Whitney 
Co,), the author has fallen far short of his 
limited ambition. The book is marked by 
much repetition, many erroneous or mislead- 
ing statements, and a general lack of discrimi- 
nation. In a word, the subject, and not the 
writer, has proved the master. Asa book of 
reference for authorities the publication may 
have an occasional value asa supplement to 
Perry’s treatise on the same subject. 

‘ Bank-Officers, their Authority, Duty, and 
Liability,’ by Albert S. Bolles (New York: 
Homans Publishing Co.), is a large treatise 
for so limited a subject; but bankers, for 
whom, as well as for lawyers, it was intended, 
will doubtless not fiad it too voluminous, The 
book shows the marks of careful study, is well 
written, and seems to be generally a safe 
guide. But an exception must be made as to 
the statement, on page 15, that ‘officers are 
justified in lending toa trustee on the pledge 
of trust stock, unless they have reason to be- 
lieve that he intends to misapply the money.” 
This slip arose from a failure to distinguish be- 
tween an executor and a trustee. 

‘Dillon on Municipal Corporations’ is de- 
servedly regarded by the legal profession as a 
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work without a rival on the subject of which 
it treats; and as it is nine years since the third 
edition was published, the fourth edition (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co.) will be gladly wel- 
comed by the bar, especially as the author 
assures us that he has gone personaily over the 
book, section by section, and changed and 
added to the text when it seemed necessary. 
In fact, so great has been the development of 
this branch of the law in the last nine years 
that the author might well have said that he 
had rewritten the work which has played so 
large a part in that development. The typo- 
graphy, from the University Press, is a model 
for law books, 

In this respect a striking contrast is afforded 
by ‘The Law of Railways,’ by Charles Fisk 
Beach (San Francisco: Bancroft-Whitney 
Co.), which has been published in two vol- 





umes in the *“* Pony Series.” 


It is to be re- 
gretted that a better form was not given to it. 
The book is not intended as a substitute for 
others on the same subject, but to be used as a 
supplement. It is in regard to the manage- 
ment of the interna) affairs of railroad corpora- 
tions, as distinguished from their relation to 
the public as carriers, that Mr. Beach’s treatise 
will be found useful. Here the author goes 
more into detail, although it should be said 
that he has paid particular attention to the 
Inter-Scate Commerce Act and the decisions 
thereunder. 

Early in the present year we called the at 
tention of the bar to Mr. John D. Lawson's 
‘Rights, Remedies, and Practice’ (Bancroft- 
Whitney Company), of which two volumes 
had then been published. Volumes ili., iv., v., 
vi., and vii.of this important and highly meri- 
torious work have since appeared, thus com- 
pleting the author’s great task, with the ex 
ception of an index volume, which is promised 
They have been prepared with the same care 
that characterized the first two, and more we 
need not say. 


JAPANESE POTTERY. 

Japanese Pottery, with Notes describing the 
thoughts and subjects employed in its dec 
ration, and Illustrations from examples i! 
the Bowes Collection. By James L. Bowes. 
Liverpool: Published by the Author, Pp. 576 

A GLANCE at the opening pages of Mr. Bowes’s 
sum} tuous book shows that the author claimis 
to have brought together a collection of Japan- 
ese pottery so complete, as representing pro- 
vinces, makers, and marks, that he ventures to 
imply that the Japanese themselves will in the 
future be obliged to appeal to it to learn about 
their own pottery. It devolves upon us, there 
fore, to determine, if possible, how far his 
claim is justified, and first of all by answering 
the question, What should such a col’ection in- 
clude ? 

In any comprehensive study of the potter's art 
in Japan one must collect and study the com- 
mon ware made for kitchen utensils, the vessels 
used by the better classes, and the brilliantly 
decorated and even gaudy vases, plaques, and 
grotesque figures made expressly for export. 
A museum of art or an ethnological museum 
would be justified in excluding the latter class 
of objects—a museum of art, in that the deco- 
ration would not represent the true art feeling 
of the people; and the ethnological museum, in 
that the objects are not such as the Japanese 
find use for. Pieces of this nature might find 
a home in some industrial art museum, though 
even here their influence, on the whole, would 
be pernicious. 

Any complete collection of Japanese pottery 
which is to furnish material for a work on the 








subject, should include only those objects made 
for the Japanese, and representing, of course, 
only things in accordance with Japanese taste 
and traditions; and these products should cover 
the whole range of fictile ware. <A collection, 
even for an art museum, would not be true if 
it inc'uded only pieces having great intrinsic 
beauty; or, to put it in another way, if an art 
museum were to preserve only the beautiful 
pottery of any country, nine-tenths of the ob- 
jects of this nature from England, Belgium, 
Holland, and Germany, and a goodly portion 
of the pottery of other countries, would have 
to be banished. Applying the same rule 
throughout a museum of art, other collections 
would suffer in the same way—rusty iron- 
work, rough glass and begrimed wood-carv- 
ings, faded fabrics and fragments of ancient 
sculpture, pewter dishes and roofing-tiles, pa 
tina-covered coins and indistinguishable paint- 
ings of mediwval age—all would be discarded 
The idea is at once sv monstrous that no mu 
seum of art yet founded would listen to such a 
scheme for an instant. Inthe minds of mary 
it has been found difficult to draw a hard-ani- 
fast line between the collections proper for amu 
scum of art and those for an ethnological mu 
seum, An acute student of classical antiquities 
regards as proper for an art museum all objects 
from nations which have been conspicuous as 
producers of art work in any line, and in these 
lines the collections should be exhaustive. The 
ethnological museum finds it still more difficult 
to draw the line, but its material comes usually 
from savage and barbarous peoples, This di 
vision does not, of ccurse, exclude from the mu 
seum of art objects of savage and barbaric art. 

teturning, then, to what a complete collec 
tion of Japanese pottery should be, a collector 
tinds the following groupsto study, First, the 
common ware of the masses, such as kitchen 
utensils, jugs, pans, etc. few of these might 
well be got together to show how tasteful even 
common pottery isin an artisticcountry. This 
pottery, when of fair age, is usually the rarest 
to get, for, being in daily use and without 
value, itis when broken thrown away. Second, 
pottery for table use; objects used by the more 


refined classes for the tea ceremonies, for the 





writing-table, for the serving of wine, for 
flowers, and for house adornment generally, 
and for heating and illuminating purposes, 


lhe work of the amateur should also be collect- 


ed, as showing a curious phase of the art, nor 





must be overlooked pieces noted for their age 
or ugliness, but which excite the admiration of 
the tea-lover, not for their beauty (for they 


ome from the 


have none), but because they 
site of some famous kiln, or were used by some 
celebrated man in past times. Such specimens 
are breathlessly examined by the ciajsin in 
Japan in much the same way that an Ameri 
can, if it Were possit le to induce any reverence 
in him, might examine the boots of Christe 


pbher Columbus or the jack- 





Washington. The collection would not be com- 


plete without examples of the pre-historic and 
early lathe-turned pottery of the country. 
If a collector were to limit himself to any 


portion of this scheme, he would obviously se 


lect the pottery made fo be better classes— 
the poet, the artist, the scholar, the lover of 


ng pictures 


tea and flowers—just as inc 


i signs, the 





be would not care for the 7 


advertisements, and least of all for 





tuff painted for the foreign market, but 





would collect paintings which had adorned the 
houses of cultivated people Above all, no 
collection wou'd be worthy the name that did 


not include as far as possible the marks of the 


various potters. In every ortant work on 





pottery, silverware, and the like, the marks 





have been assiduously collected and recorded, 
for, after all, if the piece is genuine, the mark 
is the first and last source of appeal 

With these brief sug 


a 


estions as to whata 


collection of Japanese pottery should embrace, 





let us examine the lx 
We are not concerned with the statement on 
the title-page that the author is ‘‘ His Imperial 


Majesty's Honorary Consul for Japan at Liver- 


pool,” but we are with the statement that 
he is joint author of ‘ Keramic Art of Japan,’ 
for, in the ten years that have elapsed since the 
publication of that work, be should have 
awakened a sadder and a wiser man A casual 


survey of the objects figured prepares one to 











understand why he is at variance with nearly 
all collectors and artists who have been fas: 
nated by the intrinsi eauly of ¢ lana 
nese pottery. Not only does he find their tas’ es 
in this respect unace 1 t ec! ‘ 
a little manual issued in IS7TS by the National 
Museum in Japan as being singularly detlcien 
in informat 1in regard t inte 
velopment of the artistic taste of t sountry 
at an epoch to which he assigns many { is 
pieces. In his preface he acknowledges 
debdtedness to a number of Japane riends fr 
assistance in Verifving of rrecting his aussi 
fication, and he thanks tt re . 
some of the t Ooms, Ww Ware CesSar vy 
to compiete e@ se ‘ f sev i the 
croups,; Government departments en abiding 
him in this 

From these positive statements one prepares 
himself toenjoy a book which for the first time is 
toascribe Japanese pottery to its rig lates 
makers, and provinces; to expect, a that all 
the important makers at least, and a a) 
provinces in w h pottery was produced foany 
extent, areto be represented either by frcures, 
marks, or descriptions It is true, the author 
has never been in Japan, has nev ein 
contact with Japanese connolsseurs, or spent 
days poring over the treasures in some musty 
hura; has never sat down with the amiable 
Rokubei, the dignifled Dobach:, tl g i-na 
tured Yeiraku; has never had the opportunity 
of gathering words of wisiom f 1 the lips of 
Kohitsu, Machida, Tanemura, Maida. Niua 
gawa, and other ex: erts It is amazing t 
learn, however, that th's not only makes no 
liffererce, but that such an oxperience is 
rather a i ane the proper for z 
of a ¢ \ ig tint at he sul 
ject \ I ng t his dict t we are 
to believe that Prof. Fenellosa’s profound 
knowledg f Japanese art would have been 
more trustworthy had he obtained his informa 


nz about England and the Conti 





, 
nent; and that Dr. Anderson's collection of 
kakemon ithe British Museum would have 
been far better if he had picked it up from 
bricA-brac sho; s and auction sales, 
Let us see the result of this confidence on the 


‘ting the proper identifica- 





ens he figures. The follow- 

ing corrections we make with the kindliest— 

nay, the most sympathetic—feeling, knowing 
¢ 


the insu} rable diffict 


encounter 





ies one must 
so far away from the ‘* base of supply.” We 
pass over for the present Mr. Bowes’s nume- 





rous mistakes in confounding the name of the 
kiln with that of the potter, the marks which 
have been wrongly read, and, above all, the 
erroneous dates assigned to so many speci- 
mene, and come at once to the vital question as 
to whether the attribution of many of his 
pieces is correct or not. If correct, then his 
book may be taken as a guide, as far as it goes. 
More than a third of tie specimens figured 
come under the category of export goods, 
many of them exceedingly beautiful, but we 












— 


are concerned only with such as truly repre- 
sent native pottery. And here we might apply 
the author’s own words, which are quite just 
in regard to the old Japanese porcelain in the 
Dresden Museum, made, as every one now 
knows, by the Japanese expressly for export. 
Mr. Bowes says: ‘‘ Turning, now, from this old 
Japan porcelain, which, as regards tbe form of 
the objects and their decoration, is at vari- 
ance with the taste of Japan,” ete. 

Fortunately for the stu lent, the plates, some 
of which have done service before in ‘ Keramic 
Art of Japan,’ are marvels of the chromo- 
lithographer’s skill, and the book is also illus- 
trated by many excellent heliotypes. The 
pieces are so well depicted that one can tell at 
a glance the character of the specimen figured. 
On the plate lettered as Satsuma are specimens 
from three other provinces, a bottle from Tam- 
ba, a square bettle of old Kiyomidzu (called 
amamori by the Japanese, from a peculiar 
staining which resembies the rain stains on the 
paper shoji), and achoku from Higo. On the 
plate marked Province of Higo there are 
figured six specimens, only one of which be- 
longs to that province; two and probably three 
of them are Chikuzen, and two of them Sat- 
suma (Mish ma, white on gray). Of the nine 
specimens figured and described as Higo, only 
three are from that provinee, and one of these 
bas been defaced by subsequent decoration. 
On the plate marked Suruza not one of the 
specimens figured was made in that province. 
The two specimens figured as Awaji of the 
eighteenth century were made within thirty 
years at Shido, Sanuki. (This will add an im- 
portant province to Mr. Bowes’s list, and if he 
ean get examples of the beautiful work of 
Minzan and Nawobachi and of the Tomita, 
Yasbima, Takamatsu, and other ovens, the 
province will be fairly represented.) 

Nine specimens are catalogued as belonging 
to the province of Nagato, four of which ap- 
pear on Piate lviii, one on Plate !vii, and one on 
Plate Ixvi. Following the catalogue numbers 
in the description, we find No. 1 is Shino, 
Owari. No. 2 is an exceedingly rare and old 
specimen of Onohara, Tamba. (The fizure of 
this specimen is so accurate that we venture to 
say its bottom is unglazed and bears the im- 
pression of cloth on a dark-red clay.) No. 3 
is Mishima Satsuma obscured by subsequent 
decoration. Nos, 5 and 6are not Nagato, No. 
7 is questionable, and Nos. 8 and 9 from the 
description alone should be recognized by the 
novice as Kiyomidzu, Kioto, and if further 
proof were needed, the mark is given which, 
though unintelligible to the author, is that of 
Kitei, one of the typical Kiyomidzu makers, 

Why go further? Yet it is impossible to 
pass over such a glaring error as in the case of 
the specimen figured in Plate Ixvi, as belong- 
ing to the province of Kii, and made by San- 
rakuyen. Shades of Zengoro! It was not 
made within three bundred miles of that pro- 
vince, and there is no such maker as San- 
rakuyen. On the decline of a ware made at 
an oven in Kii, a potter was hired to revive, if 
possible, the ware in Tokio, Province of Mu- 
sashi. Tbe oven was called by the poetical 
name of Sanrakuyen. The essay of this oven 
proved such a dismal failure that, after a few 
years, it was abandoned, The pieces bear either 
the large or small mark, and sometimes the 
painted mark of Sanrakuyen. As thi§ speci- 
men was figured in a plate that has elready 
done service in the work of Audsley and Bowes, 
published nearly teu years ago, time enough 
has elapsed to have corrected the error. 

On Plate xl. a piece is figured as Omi, where- 
as it was made in Ofuke village, Owari. A 
plastic figure is described as made by Nagami 
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Iwao, Province of Yamashiro, whereas it was 
mide by a potter named Nagami in the village 
of Yamashita, Province of Iwami. (This will 
add another province to Mr, Bowes’s list.) 
With the exception of two tea-jars, the ten 
specimens described as Idzumo are all of the 
yellow, buff, and mottled brown glazes, The 
example No, 981 was not made in the early 
part of the century, but within thirty years, 
evidently under Government direction, as the 
decorated model may be seen in the National 
Museum, Tokio. There is not a suggestion in 
Mr. Bowes’s collection of the vigorous work of 
Zenshiro, the beautiful productions of the Ra- 
kuzan oven, or the remarkable white glaze 
and blue decorated wares of two hundred 
years ago. Similarly, under the province of 
Settsu, the poverty of his collection is shown 
by cataioguing eleven pieces of Sanda celedon, 
mostly modern; one piece of Kikko; a trap for 
cuttle fish, and two pieces made in Kobe for 
export. Not a word, however, about the 
brilliant glazes of the Sakurai oven, the pure 
white and quaintly decorated pieces of Kosobe, 
the varied and remarkable products of Kiuzan, 
and the aesthetic work of the early Niniwa 
oven. Mr. Bowes’s estimate as to the artistic 
quality of the pottery of Tamba, Totomi, and 
ce tain other provinces is invalidated because 
his material, as revealed by his catalogue, is 
altogether too meagre and imperfect upou 
which to base an opinion. 

The work, for what relates to the identifica- 
tion of pottery, isa striking example of how 
far one may go astray who undertakes to study 
the products of a country from just the oppo- 
site side of the globe. 


Emin Pasha and the Rebellion at the Equa 
tor: A Story of nine months’ experiences in 
the last of the Sudan Provinces. By A. J. 
Mounteney-Jephson, With the revision and 
codperation of Henry M. Stanley. With 
map and numerous illustrations. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1890. 8vo, pp. xxiv., 490. 

Mr. MOUNTENEY-JEPHSON’s work is more than 
a mere narrative of personal adventure. It, 
gives an account of the downfall of the Equa- 
torial Province, and furnishes, as well, an im- 
portant chapter in the history of Mr. Stanley’s 
expedition. There is nothing in it of the dry, 
official tone of a report, but it is an unaffected, 
straightforward statement cf what the author 
saw, told with more than ordinary descriptive 
power. Evidently Mr. Jephson is a good ob- 
server and a shrewd judge of men, as his life 
like portraiture of Emin and his principal cffi- 
cers plainly shows, Endowed with great cou- 
rage and a high spirit, which, however, be kept 
carefully under control, and a warm heart, he 
won the confidence and affection of his com- 
panions, both white and black. The simple 
words with which he tells what enabled him 
and his fellow-officers during all the ‘‘ dark- 
ness and misery” to be ‘‘ steadfast and com- 
paratively cheery,” best show what manner of 
man heis. ‘ First, the love and interest we 
all bad for our work. Second, the implicit 
trust and contidence we have ever had in our 
leader. And third, and I think not least, the 
strong friendship which has always existed be- 
tween Stairs, Nelson, Parke, and myself.” Re- 
ferring to Barttelot’s death, he says : 

“The hardest part of the experiences a man 
travelling in Airica has to ge through, is not 
the physical hardships, starvation, or disap- 
pointments, but the sufferings and deaths of 
his comrades, European or negro. The hard- 
ships and starvation may be forgotten; but the 
deaths of such men as Barttelot and Jameson, 
and of our faithful Zanzibaris, must ever remain 
fresh in my memory as the saddest of the many 
sad memories which rise in my mind whenever 





I think of these past three years. That Bartte- 
lot had done his duty bravely and honestly I 
never for a moment doubted. He may have 
been injudicious, he may have been hasty. 
The story of that terrible time will never, I 
tear, be correctly kaown, but whatever may 
have haprened, any one who really knew bim 
must intuitively recognize that he was honora- 
ble and upright and brave, and that, like Law- 
rence, he tried to do his duty.” 

Mr. Jephson wisely confines himself to a 
narrative of what took place during his ab- 
sence from the expedition, and his book should 
be read before one reads the second volume of 
‘In Darkest Africa,’ for the clear understand- 
ing of that part of Mr. Stanley’s story. He 
was detailed, it may be remembered, to accom- 
pany Emin Pasha to his province to aid him in 
preparing his people for their removal. His 
first impressions were decidedly favorable. The 
“exquisitely clean and neat” stations ; the 
smartly dressed officars and soldiers; the con- 
tented and happy people ; the numerous flocks 
and herds; the vegetable gardens, the cotton 
fields and banana groves which lined the lake 
shore and the river bank, all presented a most 
attractive picture. Had he been a mere pass- 
ing traveller like Dr. Felkin, he would doubt- 
less bave written as enthusiastically as this 
gentleman of what Emin bad accomplished 
for his people and his province. The whole 
credit, however, does not belong to him, for 
Mr, Jephson says: ‘‘I could not help being 
struck with the fact that nearly all the good 
and lasting things bad been brought into the 
provine? by Sir Samuel Baker.” Many of the 
old soldiers often spoke with affection and 
pride of him and of Lady baker, or Nyadué, 
“the Morning Star, by which name she was 
called in admiration of her fair-haired beau- 
ty.” 

But it was not long before the true condition 
of the province was revealed to Staniley’s 
officer. He found that one of the Pasha’s two 
battalions had been for four years in open re- 
bellion. Thev garrisoned the northern stations, 
and their di-content arose from his attempt, 
after the first Mahdist invasion, to evacuate 
these stations in order to concentrate his 
forces near the lake. Although the remainder 
of the soldiers were still loyal, they not only 
were unwilling to leave the province, but were 
also exceedingly sceptical as to Stanley’s having 
come from Ezypt. This was owing in part to 
their persistent disbelief in the fallof Khartum, 
the wretched condition of Stanley’s people, and 
to the fact that, by a strange oversight, he 
brought them no letters from their friends in 
Egypt. As to the natives, although about the 
stations immediately under Emin’s influence 
they seemed to be well-lisposed, nevertheless, 
as he journeyed northward he ‘‘ could see by 
the many rarks of deserted villages, and the 
almost entire absence of cattle or goats, tbat 
the soldiers evidently robbed the natives to 
such an extent that they were forced to leave 
their villages and cattle and remove their 
goods away from their tbievish influence.” 
This had caused the ‘* Turks” to be regarded 

yith a most intense hatred, which showed itself 
in uprisings and massacres before Mr, Jeph- 
son’s escape. 

Gradually the conviction was forced upon 
him that the province was in fact only a 
miniature of Khedivial Ezypt, with its thin 
veneer of civilization overlaying an unbound- 
ed corruption, and with the same grinding 
oppression of the people—with this impor- 
tant exception, that Emin was no Ismail. 
Rigidly u: right in his conduct of affairs, not 
one of the many accusations brought against 
him was found to be true. This state of things 
was not unnatural, considering the fact that of 
his fifty-six Egyptian officers and clerks there 
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was scarcely one in the province ‘“‘ who was 
not atthat moment undergoing a sentence of 
banishment from Egypt for such crimes as 
murder, rebellion, or highway robbery.” His 
other officers were mainly Sudanese, entirely 
under the influence of the Egyptians, while 
the soldiers were natives from the various 
tribes in the surrounding region. It is not sur 
prising, then, that these men were unwilling to 
Jeave a country where they lived in luxury 
unattainable in Egypt, nor that the arrival of 
Stanley was made the pretext to seize their 
Governor and Mr. Jephson, on the ground that 
they were to be removed by force and en. 
slaved to the English. The judgment of the 
author’s Niam-Niam servant was a just one: 
‘* Master, these are a rotten people; the good 
material in them is not suflicient to make a 
hut, but there is enough evil in them to buida 
palace.” 

The story of the imprisonment and the pro- 
ceedings of the rebel council is exceedingly in- 
teresting. During the whole time it is evident 
that Mr, Jephson conducted himself with great 
tact and courage. He did not hesitate on one 
occasion to bitterly reproach the rebel officers 
for their treatment of him, so contrary to the 
strict law of Mohammedan hospitality, there- 
by compelling their admiration and assent. 
** By Allah!” exclaimed their leader, ‘‘ he has 
spoken truly and he shall join bis people.” It 
is impossible to say what would have been the 
ultimate fate of Emin and Mr. Jephson at the 
hands of the Egyptians—both finally condemn- 
ed to be hung—if an invasion of the Mahdists, 
or Donagla, as they were called, and the cap- 
ture of the important station Rejaf, had not 
caused the rebels, stricken with fear, to set 
them at liberty. The province had become 
thoroughly disorganized and well-nigh defence- 
less, while the officers spent their time in 
wrangling and in drunken carousals. Emin 
was entreated by them to resume the govern_ 
ment and to rescue them from the impending 
danger, as the Mahdists were only awaiting re- 
inforcements from Khartum to overrun the 
whole province. It was under these cireum- 
stances that Emin joined Stanley and that 
Mr. Jephson’s story comes to a close, 

Our author had comparatively few oppor- 
tunities for observation, but he made good 

ise of those which he had, and his book is full 
of bright descriptions of the stations and the 
lake and river scenery. Especially successful 
is he in conveying vivid impressions of his 
companions, the false-hearted Ezyptians, 
fawning and obsequious tu-day, treacherous 
and insolent to-morrow. Here is a warning 
given by one of the worst of them to him: “‘In 
this country there are only Sudanese and 
Egyptians. If a Sudanese comes at you with 
scowls on his face and a loaded gun, while on 
the other hand an Egyptian comes to you with 
a carpet and a friendly salutation, turn to the 
Sudanese ; he with bis loaded gun will do you 
less harm than the Egyptian with his smiles 
and carpet.” Far different were the three 
Peacock Dervishes, ‘‘fine-locking fellows of 
the Arab type,” who came with a letter to 
Emin from the Mahdist leader, Omar Saleh. 
They were dressed in white shirts of na'ive- 
made cotton cloth, which reached nearly to 
their knees and were ‘‘ patched all over with 
bits of red, blue, green, yellow, and spotted 
calico. . . Slung across their backs were 
thongs of leather, to which were attached nu- 
merous little round, oblong, and triangular 
leather cases, containing different verses from 
the Koran. Each man had a smal) volume of 
the Koran,” while for arms he had a large, 
straight, double-edged sword, and three im 
mense spears from twelve to fifteen feet long. 
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the stream ; his fancy is pleasantly active, and 
his style equable, refined, and clear. He 
writes at leisure and must be read at leisure, 
for entertainment of a quiet sort ; he succeeds 
in finding a middle way between poetry and 
prose, reflection and sentiment, books and life, 
and he brings with him much cultivation of 
taste and real regard for the great work of 
the past ; but his vignettes of winter weather 
and of fireside seclusion are the most charming 
pert of his labors, or, perhaps we might more 
fitly say, his recreation, 





The Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson. The 

Century Company. 1890, 

‘* THE reason why so few good books are writ- 
ten,” said the late Walter Bagehot, ‘is that so 
few people who can write, know anything”; 
and by this he meant that the literary class, 
leading a retired existence, has little experience 
of life in its broader aspects. Unfortunately, 
those who are in the thick of the struggle, and 
who are, therefore, in a position to know some- 
thing, cannot write—most of them. When, by 
any accident, the man who knows something 
can write, we get a book we take to our hearts: 
this is one reason of the success of Grant’s 
‘Memoirs.’ During the past year the readers 
of the Century Magazine have been delighting 
in two series of articles, neither of which was 
written by a professional author, the brilliant 
‘*Letters from Japan,” of Mr, John Lafarge, 
a painter, and the‘‘ Autobiography” of Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson, an actor. The latter is now 
before us complete in a bock by itself, and a 
rereading of its chapters confirms one in the 
opinion that the distinguished comedian be- 
longs among the people who know something 
and who also can write. 

Mr. Jefferson’s style is easy and flowing, like 
that of Mr. Booth (in the two brief papers 
written five years ago for ‘Actors and Act- 
resses’), It is that of a man who has kept 
good comyany all his life, who has spoken 
every night the chosen words of the drama- 
tists, from Shakspere to Sheridan. ‘lhe actor’s 
enforced and daily familiarity with the vuca- 
bulary of the masters of speech ought in itself 
to be a training in the apt use of words. Mr. 
Jefferson’s style has the cadence and the color of 
good dramatic writing, with a charm which 
seems to be his own. There are no purple 
patches any where in this book ; there is much 
quiet and playful humor, and an ever-present 
kindliness of tone, Mr. Jefferson reveals here 
what Bagehot called ‘* one of the rarest of ar- 
tistic charms, that of magnanimous autobi- 
ography.” Quaint and odd as were many of 
the personages whom he recalls for us in 
these pages, he sketches them with unfailing 
charity, with nevera hint of acerbity, and with 
very remarkable skill. Some of his full-length 
likenesses are worthy to go in the gallery with 
Colley Cibber’s incomparable reproduction of 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, one of the most marvellous- 
ly life-like pen portraits in all literature. 

It is with Cibber’s ‘ Apology’ that Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s ‘ Autobiography’ is to be classed rather 
than with the merely amusing ‘ Wandering 
Patentee’ ot Tate Wilkinson, the ‘ Reminiscen- 
ces’ of Michael Kelly, and the ‘ Retrospections’ 
of John Bernard in England; or, in America, 
with the ‘ Recollections’ of William B, Wood, 
the ‘Thirty Years’ of Joe Cowell, or the 
‘Theatrical Management’ of Sol Smith. 
Quite as amusing as any of these, and quite as 
abundant in anecdote, Mr. Jefferson’s book, 
like Cibber’s,* is something more than merely 


xinusing. It has a stronger backbone, a wider 
philosophy. We find in it not a little of the 
quality which gives value to Fromentin’s dis- 





cussion of the old masters. We see here the 
judgment of an expert with broad sympathies 
and a chastened taste. Any discussion of the 
principles of an art with an intelligent artist 
is fertile—with an artist, that is, who has intel- 
ligence beyond what is needed for the exercise 
of his profession, This is what we gain in 
reading Cibber on the one side and Fromentin 
on the other; and a like profit can be had from 
this book of Mr. Jefferson's. It is a book that 
most people will read with pleasure, and one 
from which those who seek light can learn 
much, 

Note, for example, the author’s description 
(pp. 108-9) of the way in which Burton and 
Burke played into each other’s hands, and the 
account (p. 384) of the discussion with the late 
Charles (James) Mathews about the necessit; 
the actor is under of enlarging his manner 
when acting in a larger theatre than he is ac- 
customed to appear in. Compare this last as- 
sertion with the criticism (p. 153) of Mathews 
as Charles Surface, which was a failure be- 
cause the comedian could not rid himself of 
his modern air and of the trifling manners of 
the man-about-town of to-day, quite out of 
keeping with the more robust character of 
Sheridan’s hero, and remark that Murdoch 
succeeded where Mathews failed, because he 
gave color, dignity, and picturesqueness to the 
older characters, playing them in the spirit in 
which they had been conceived. Only less 
instructive is the criticism (p. 138) of the ama- 
teur actors who—like Hackett and Mrs. Mowatt 
in the past—have gone on the professional 
stage after they were mature, and when they 
had acquired faults aimost ineradicable. 

Especially worthy of careful consideration 
is the whole of chapter xvi., containing Mr. 
Jefferson’s ‘‘ Reflections on the Art of Acting,” 
M. Coquelin, Mr. Irving, Signor Salvini have 
lately talked freely about their calling, but 
no one of them is shrewder in seizing the ele- 
mental principles of the histrionic art than 
Mr. Jefferson in these pages, nor is any more 
adroit in the selection of apt illustrations. 
Evidently Mr. Jefferson’s opinion on Diderot’s 
‘* Paradox” is closely akin to M. Coquelin’s: 
‘* For myself, | know that I act best when the 
heart is warm and the head is cool”; and it is 
pleasant to find the foremost comedians of 
France and America in accord. Equally in- 
teresting is the American comedian’s elucida- 
tion of ‘‘dramatic action” (pp. 185-7), of its 
vital necessity, and of the impossibility of 
moving an audience without it, whatever may 
be the merely external ‘‘ literary merit” of the 
play. Elsewhere Mr. Jefferson discusses the dis- 
appearauce of the old ‘‘ stock companies,” and 
makes a strong plea in favor of the present 
system of travelling ‘‘ combinations,” not quite 
as convincing as his argument in favor of the 
right of an actor to modify the text of an old 
play in accordance with modern taste. Here 
we think Mr. Jefferson is quite right. Good- 
naturedly he quotes the late William Warren’s 
jest that the autobiographer’s recent perform- 
ances of the *‘ Rivals” recall Buchanan Read’s 
line, ‘‘ And Sheridan twenty miles away.” 
But the physical conditions of the theatre are 
always changing, and, to keep the stage, a play 
must needs be modified to meet these changed 
conditions. Mr, Jefferson has done to Sheridan 
only what is done to Shakspere every time 
‘*Hamlet” is acted. 

For the benefit of those who may not have 
seen any of the articles which make up this 
book as they appeared, month by month, in 
the Century, it may be said that Mr. Jefferson 
tells the story of his life from his earliest ap- 
pearances on the stage, in a little village called 
Chicago, to his triumphant success as Rip Van 





Winkle in Australia, England, and America, 
going on to the more recent revival of the 
** Rivals,” and ending with a humorously pa- 
thetic account of some of his neighbors when 
he retires to rest at his plantation in Louisiana, 
As we follow the adventures of the actor, we 
meet with quaint characters, we hear good 
stories, we learn much about the art of acting, 
we have many portraits of prominent actors 
and actresses of the past, and we find ourselves 
more and more drawn toward the author as he 
stands revealed before us in his own pages. 

The book has been beautifully printed at the 
De Vinne press; and its illustrations are of the 
variety and excellence to which the Century 
Company has accustomed us in its publica- 
tions. The cover isa most successful novelty, 
recalling that of Mr. Howard Pyle’s ‘ Robin 
Hood’ by its decorative quality, at once rich 
and simple. The design (by Mr. G W., 
Edwards) is embossed on veritable vellum, 
‘*blind-tooled” on the sides and touched with 
gold on the back. 





On the Hills. By Frederick Starr. Boston: 

D. Lothrop Co. 1890. 

Tuts work consists of a series of elementary 
essays on geological topics, in a style fitted to 
attract young readers, elthough there is no 
preface to tell us that such is the object of 
their preparation. The best part of the book 
is the good-humored personal element, with 
narrative of the author’s field experience, by 
which the essays are brought down toa form 
of statement that boys may easily appreciate, 
The brighter readers of such a book may be 
led to the excellent result of going out on the 
hills themselves, and discovering that they too 
can find stories that are worth telling, for they 
will be flavored with the delight of personal 
effort. 

Some of the pages are too lightly written, 
and at times the difficulties of the subject are 
too greatly simplified; a more advanced teach- 
er might hesitate where Prof. Starr asserts 
without qualification, but such assertion seems 
to be regarded as an essential of ‘‘ popular ” 
scientific style. The chapters on fossils describe 
so many species that arefar beyond the success 
of the ordiuary collector that the beginner will 
be disappointed if be attemyts to follow them 
out doors; indeed, they represent the author’s 
ex; erience in the museum or with his books 
rather than on the hills, and for this reason 
they have less value than the others, The chap- 
ters on physical geology will lead the youth- 
ful investigator to better hunting-grounds. 
The glacial moraines, the waterfalls and 
gorges, the ringing rocks are accessible to all 
who live in their neighborhood; but the hadro- 
saurus, the ichthyosaurus, and the rest are to be 
found only in museums by most of us. Occa- 
sionally the author’s personality is a little too 
prominent, as in the excursion to Kittatinny 
Mountain up the Delaware Valley. ‘The pain- 
ful experience of the younger members of his 
walking party is in such contrast to his own 
success that the story can hardly serve except 
as a discouragement to the ** lower-class men ;” 
and when Prof. Starr calls Kittatinny ‘‘ my 
mountain,” he must arouse many Penusylva- 
nians whe love it with him to assert their 
claims to partial ownership at least. This fine 
mountain wall was well called endless by the 
Indians, but it can hardly be said to extend 
‘**1,500 miles as one great ridge from Massachu- 
setts to Alabama.”’ It does not reach Massa- 
chusetts, and in parts of its course it is too 
much doubled on itself to be called ‘* one great 
ridge.” Indeed, the real personality of Kitta- 
tinny is not clearly brought out; it deserves 
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further study and fuller history. We hope 
Prof. Starr will write more books, and carry 
his work on the hills further towards a scien- 
tific end. 





The Women of Turkey and their Folk-Lore. 
The Christian Women. By Lucy M. J. Gar- 
nett, Withan Ethnological Map, and intro- 
ductory chapters on the Ethnography of 
Turkey and Folk-Conceptions of Nature by 
Jobn S, Stuart- Glennie, M.A. 
David Nutt. 1890. 

Miss GARNETT is already favorably known 
to students of popular literature by her ‘ Greek 
Folk-Songs,’ in which she likewise had the co- 
operation of Mr. Stuart-Glennie. 
work is of more general interest, and is a more 
valuable contribution to 
fatory material cannot be examined here at 
any length, especially as we recently (in a re- 
view of Taylor’s ‘ Origin of the Aryans’) con- 
sidered ove of the topics treated by Mr. 
Stuart-Glennie, the European origin of the 
Aryans, Of Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s theory of 
folk-lore we can now say only that it isa com 
promise between the views of those who hold 
that mythology is the outcome of the civilized 
mind, and the views of those who believe that 
it 1s the creation of the savage mind, 

The most interesting and valuable part of 
the work is Miss Garnett’s, and of it we can 
speak with the highest praise. The present 
volume is devoted to the women of the Chris- 
tian nationalities: the one which is to follow 
will treat of the Semitic and Moslem women. 
The author takes up in turn the Viach, Greek, 
Armenian, Bulgarian, and Frank women, and 
describes the social status and activities, fami- 
ly ceremonies, 
folk-poesy, 
tions, 
songs, etc., of each nationality. 


London: 


folk-lore. The pre- 


beliefs and superstitions, and 
national tradi- 
animal stories, foik 
Some of the 
material relating to popular songs and tales 


which last includes 
religious legends, 


has already appeared in other collections; but 
that pertaining to customs and social observ- 
ances is constitutes the 
chief value and interest of the work. 
Garnett gives a very encouraging account of 
the Christian women of and the ad- 
vance which they have recently made in educa- 
tion; if the next volume shows any similar ad- 
vance on the part of the Semitic and Moslem 
women, we need not despair of the future of 
the country, 


entirely new, and 
Miss 


Turkey, 


which meanwhile presents a most 
attractive field for er labor. 
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Bellows’ French Dictionary. 


By JOHN BELLOWS. 
600 pages, a2mo, half roan, 
and Eng 
sions on the same pase, 
Masculine and feminine 
distinguishing types; con 
the verbs; liaison marked in Freneh part 
and hints to aid 
with Tables. The smalier fine edition, 32a 


Revised by A. BELJAMS. 
$1.25. French 
lish, English and French, both divi- 
By JOHN BELLOWS 

words shown by 
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full mor., $3.65; roan, $3,00, 

Oliver Wendel Homes says of it: ‘I have been 
reading a recent French work which has a great ne 
ber of slang words tao it; indeed, it was je en partly 
to show up ‘he new French voeatulary ; t has als 
a@ great number of familiar couve pas or 
Now I found that your litue microseopk 
Was equaltothe hard task I put upon ir, 
me.by the richness of its littie co 
ceedingly Kuowing way in which common 
loquia\isms were rendered into corresponatr 
ones, Iwas fairlv astonished tha sucha 
book could be such a cyciopedia of | 
der the little lexicon the very gem of 1 


pNrases. 







ny library.”’ 
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Notes on Military Hygiene, for Officers of the 
Line, A syllabus of lectures at the U. S 
Infantry and Cavalry School. By Alfred 
A. Woodhull, Major Medical Dept., Bt. 
Lt.-Col. U.S. Army. John Wiley & Sons. 
1800, Pp. 150, 

MaJoR WoopuUuLt bas made an admirably 


clear and succinct presentation of the princi 


pal hygienic rules applicable to soldiers gath- 
He has 


aimed at providing a manual for the pocket, 


ered in barracks and encampments. 


which every line officer may carry, and which 
shall give brief but definite instruction in 
everything that pertains to the health of the 
men and the sanitary condition of quarters, 
Among other things there are chapters on 
clothing, foed, hab.tations, sewage, water, etc 
all so full of valuable suggestions that not on 





y 
every army officer, but every cflicer of a hos 
pital, a school, an asylum, and 
head of a family, may greatly protit by fami 
larity with this little book. 


even every 


Modern Ghosts. Harper & Bros, 1890. 

Tus collection of gruesome tales, translated 
from Alarcon, Kielland, Kom- 
pert, and Magherini-Graziani, is in- 


troduced by Mr. 


Maupassant, 
Becquer, 
George William Curtis in an 
agreeable preface; but after these preliminary 
pages the way of the reader is through horrors, 
the charnel-house, and that panic of the mind 
which is always fascinating in fiction, however 
fearful The first tale, 

sant, is the most powerful and the 
nal in its motive, though the terrors which it 
holds in su 


in reality. by Maupas- 


most origi 


ggestion are not so well worked out 
as those which it embodies physically, The 
second tale, by the same author, is more artis 
tic, and has one scene of the true weird in it, 
while the analysis of the state of the mind in 
the actor, and the study of the river as a source 
of vague fear, are in the best style of Maupas- 
sant’s minute and slowly elaborated art. A 
third story of a tall woman blends the sheaths 
and grotesque with success, and secures the 
effect aimed at. 


reach a very high excellence. In all the series 


Of the remaining tales none 
one cannot but observe the peculiar oppo-ition 
of the Latin feeling for the horril 
lish feeling. 
than our own race- 
lacking that flash of bumor which 
terrible and transforms it into a less shocking 





le to the E 
The stories are more in earnes: 
There is 


genius tolerates 


relieves the 


and intolerable aspect. The purely physical 


element is absorbing in it; and although the 
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moor. By R. D. BLACKMORE, author of 
*Cradock Nowell,’ etc, Authorized Ameri- 
can issue, wita new Preface speciaily written 
by the author for this edition, The Exmoor 
3 vols,, 16mo, $3.75, 


**. . . This Lorna visits you, not by force 
of savage ravishers, but under escort of gentle 
men, tair knights of the order of Copyright. 
And if you ask ber how it is, when so many bet- 
ter tales are told and die upon the fittul wind, 
that her simple story still bas life and buoyancy 
on the lips of men, she answers not, but drops 
her eyes and wonders more than you do.”’—Ex- 
tract from Author's Preface. 
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almostif not quite equal, is economy, every re- 
ceipt given being within the reach of any family 
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or country, 


VAN BUREN BRUGIERE. 
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Missionaries. 


A picture of the overthrow of the Christians in 
Japan in the Seventeenth Century, By W.C. 
KITCHIN, Superbly illustrated with large and 
small eogravings, from designs by G. A.'Traver 
aud Henry Bouche, 32mo, 500 pages, band- 
somely bound in cloth, $1.00, 


Paoli, 


This is a stirring romance in an entirely new 
field, 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
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GEN. GEO. WASHING rT ON. 


Estate of Major Lawrence Lewis, last surviving exe- 
cutor of the Est. of Gen. W ashingion (and his Nephew) 
also the Estate of his son, Lorenzo Lewis, of Clarke 
Co,, Virzinia. 

By order of H. L. D. Lewis, Administrator of the 
Estate of Mrs, Lorenzo Lewis, Dee’d. lobesold Weu- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday, Dec. 10, 11, and 12, 
commencing at3 o’clock each «.vening, at the Auctiou 
Rooms of Thos. Birch's sons, lilv Chestnut Sx, 
Phiia., Pa. 

This is the most important sale of the belongings of 
Gen. a Washington ever heid in this country, and 
we may say the ast that will ever be held, as it in 
ciudes all the Kelics kept by the Family, the balance 
having been sold to the Mount Vernon Society some 
years azo. In this cottection will be found Washing- 
ton’s Personal Account-Books wherein be has enume 
rated with his own hands the variou; items of money 
expended from time to time, and for what purpose. 
His Original Autographic Survey-Books, ‘iis Original 
Ledger of Mount Vernon Distillery and Fisuery. with 
his vouchers throuzhout of his Secretar)’s (Tobias 
Lear) correctness of the accounts, 

The collection of documents and letters is extraordi- 
nary as well as of the greaiest interest, containing his 
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In commemoration of the 25th anniversary of this 
journal, Mr. Kruell has engraved on wood, in the 
hignest style of the art, after arecent photograph by 
G, C.Cox, a portrait of the founder and present editor 
of the Nation, 


Edwin Lawrence Godkin. 


‘*Tt ig an admirable portrait, and the he 
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Charies Eliot Norton. 
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In Scripture Lands. 


New Views of Sacred Places. By Epwarp L. 
Winson. With 150 original Illustrations en- 
graved from Photographs taken by the 
author, Large 8vo, $3.50. 

Mr. Wilson’s journey was the first instance in 
which a fully equipped artist photographer has 
visited the scenes made memorab'e hy the B.ble 
narratives, and has reproduced both by camera 
and by word-painting, the people, the ruins, and 
the famous spots which have become household 
words throughout Christendom. 





Electricity in Daily Life. 

A Popular Account of the Application of Elec- 
tricity to Every-day Uses. With 120 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, $3.00. 

A work similar in scope and importance to 
the ‘American Railway,’ published last year. 
Sminent experts treating ina popular manner of 
the electric railway, motors, lighting, telegraphs, 
cables, and their laying, electricity in the house- 
hoid, in wartare on land and sea, and as applied 
to the buman body. 


The Evidence of 
Christian Experience. 


By Prof. Lewis F. Stearns, D.D., 12mo, $2.00. 

Prof. Stearns’s important work opens up a 
new field in theological science, dealing in a 
masterly way with a subject that finds no place 
in the traditional system of apologetics. 
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mite—The Canadiau Pacitic Raiiway--Yel- 
lowstone Park and the Grand Cafion. By 
Henry T. FINCK, author of * Romantic Love 
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